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MONTANISM AND ITS TRINITARIAN SIGNIFICANCE 
JAROSLAV PELIKAN, University of Chicago 


It has become almost a commonplace of both historical and syste- 
matic theology to interpret the doctrine of the Trinity as an elaboration 
of the christological faith and formulations of the early church. That 
is true of such radically divergent interpreters of that doctrine’s origin 
as Adolf Harnack and G. L. Prestige." Both these scholars agree in 
seeing the trinitarian dogma as a response to the question whether, in 
Harnack’s words, ‘‘the divine that has appeared on earth and reunited 
men with God is identical with that divine which created heaven and 
earth, or whether it is a demigod.’’ Or, as Prestige elaborates the 
thesis: “If the godhead was not unitary, it was as simple to conceive 
of three Persons as of two; hence the deity of Christ carried the 
weight of trinitarian controversies without any necessity for extending 
the range of dispute, and as a matter of history, the settlement of the 
problems connected with the Father and the Son was found to lead 
to an immediate solution of the whole trinitarian difficulty.” 

More careful consideration suggests that theologically as well as 
historically, this commonplace is inadequate and oversimplified. Theo- 
logically, it does not take the full measure of the problem of the spe- 
cifically trine (as distinct from the merely non-unitary) character of 
God in his revelation as the doctrine of the Trinity describes it. For 
all its other shortcomings, the “social theory of the Trinity,’ which 
men like Gore elaborated on the basis of some suggestions in Augus- 
tine, did take account of this problem. For if, as Prestige argues, “‘it 
was as simple to conceive of three Persons as of two,” then why not 
four or five, or even 365, as in the theogonies of some of the Gnostics? 
Yet the church stopped at three. Historically, it seems impossible to 
deny that there were formulas underlying the Pauline benediction in 
2 Cor. 13:14, apostolic admonitions like 1 Cor. 12:4-6 and Eph. 4:4-6, 
and the establishment, however interpreted or dated, of the baptismal 
commission in Matt. 28:19-20. New Testament scholars may argue 
about the origin, extent, and distribution of these formulas; their 
original form or forms must likewise remain obscure. But they were, 
or at least some of them were, trine in their outline. Though it seems 
to be an anachronism to speak with Alfred Seeberg of a “catechism of 
primitive Christianity,” it is evident that the formulators of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity had before them somewhat more of a creedal 
statement than the christological declaration preserved in the second 
chapter of Philippians—whatever may be the source of that dec- 
laration.” 

To give adequate theological or historical articulation to the 
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doctrine of the Trinity, then, it would appear necessary to look not 
only at the christological issue and its expressions, but also at the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in early Christian thought and literature. 
Prior to the letters of Athanasius to Serapion (356-362), the treatise 
of Basil (374-375), and the Council of Constantinople (381), one 
of the few explicit discussions of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was 
the one which Montanism provoked. Montanism would therefore 
seem to be a profitable field to investigate for its possible trinitarian 
significance, besides providing useful clews to the solution of the ques- 
tion, how the church established creed, canon, and episcopate. In 
addition to whatever intrinsic importance it might have for the history 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, Montanism is also important because 
of the possibility that it influenced the trinitarian development of 
Tertullian. So, at least, men like Friedrich Loofs have suggested. 


He claims that a comparison of Tertullian’s pre-Montanist writings 


with those from his Montanist period shows a more personal way of 
thinking about the Holy Spirit after his exposure to the Paraclete in 
Montanism. Loofs’ claim found a champion and expositor in his 
pupil, Waldemar Macholz, who tracked down the remnants of “bini- 
tarianism” in Western theology, notably in Tertullian.* This so-called 
binitarianism, Macholz maintains, is readily discernible in Tertullian’s 
earlier writings, until in the treatise against Praxeas, thanks to the 
influence of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Montanism, he moved 
in the direction of a trinitarian rather than a binitarian view of God. 

If this is really so, orthodox Christianity owes a great debt to the 
Montanist heresy. For, as Harnack has shown,‘ the formulations of 
Tertullian, in particular those of Adversus Praxean, established 
themselves as orthodox in both East and West. If Loofs and Macholz 
are right, much of the real credit for those formulations should go to 
Montanism, under whose influence Tertullian developed his doctrine 
of the Trinity. The purpose of the present essay is to examine this 
issue. It will seek to determine what possible significance Montanism 
may have had for the history of the doctrine of the Trinity in its own 
right, and then it will consider the possibility that Montanism con- 
tributed to Tertullian’s doctrine of the Trinity, and through it, to 
orthodox Christian theology. 


I 


From the relatively little reliable information about early 
Montanism,” it seems likely that in moments of religious rapture 
Montanus used to speak in the name of God. Epiphanius reports his 
words: “I am the Lord God Almighty, come down in a man”; and 
again: ‘Neither an angel nor an elder, but I the Lord God the Father 
have come.” Writing just a few years later than Epiphanius, Didymus 
transmitted an oracle he had heard attributed to Montanus: “I am the 
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Father and the Son and the Paraclete.”’ On the basis of such oracles, 
some later critics of Montanism made the charge that Montanus identi- 
fied himself with God or the Holy Spirit in an essential or personal 
way. Thus, for example, Cyril of Jerusalem wrote that Montanus 
“had the audacity to say that he himself was the Holy Spirit.”* If 
this were so, primitive Montanism would indeed have threatened a 
basic tenet of the church, and it would have been as dangerous a 
heresy in the doctrine of God as was Gnosticism or as Arianism 
became a century and a half later. This would indicate, in turn, that 
so patent a heresy must have provided a rather direct stimulus to the 
formulation of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and of the role of the 
Spirit in the Trinity. 

A more accurate interpretation would appear to be, however, 
that these words of Montanus exemplify the general practice of reli- 
gious prophets to speak as the passive mouthpieces of the divine. That 
practice occurred in Christian as well as in pagan circles with some 
degree of frequency. Hence Montanus’ words warrant neither the 
claim of pagan Phrygian influence upon the Montanist sect which 
certain modern interpreters have advanced, nor the polemical assertion 
of the fathers that the founder of Montanism arrogated to himself 
some substantial identity with God or the Holy Spirit. Epiphanius 
also quotes him as saying in this connection: “Behold, man js like 
a lyre.” 

Another of the so-called “Montanist oracles” that might have 
bearing upon the Trinitarian question is the oracular utterance put 
into the mouth of Maximilla, one of the Montanist prophetesses, by 
Eusebius’ anonymous anti-Montanist: “I am Word [réma] and Spirit 
and Power.” Quite clearly, she was not claiming any of these divine 
prerogatives for herself personally. The almost liturgical nature of 
the utterance has given rise to speculation whether this may not have 
been a peculiar Montanist form of the doctrine of the Trinity; thus 
Lawlord states that “the words réma, pneuma, and dynamis must be 
taken as equivalent to Montanus’ Son, Spirit, and Father.” In that 
case, réma would be synonymous with logos, stressing its nature as the 
spoken word rather than the more philosophical connotations implied 
in the usual term.* Then dynamis would have to refer to the Father. 
But in the more Hebraic strains of early Christian writing, dynamis 
was usually connected with the Holy Spirit; in the annunciation story 
(Luke 1:35) the two terms were virtually equated. On the other 
hand, “Father” did connote power in parts of early Christian thought. 
This was particularly so in those writers who, perhaps under Greek 
influence, came to associate the title with creation, making God the 
Father of the universe and of all men rather than the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and derivatively of all believers.° Thus the possi- 
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bility does exist that this was a trinitarian formation; Labriolle’s con- 
tention that here “the Spirit is defining himself with one general term 
(pneuma) and two others” is unconvincing. More significant, how- 
ever, is the realization that this could be a quite orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity in the second half of the second century. At worst, it 
would seem to be tinged with a kind of modalism and to retain the 
original Montanist claim of speaking on behalf of God. 


The modalist tone of the oracular utterance just discussed raises 
the question of the extent to which Montanism maintained a modalistic 
or, as later fathers called it, a Sabellian doctrine of the relation among 
the persons in the Trinity. On this question there is a scrap of evi- 
dence from Hippolytus. While acknowledging in all fairness that 
some members of the Montanist sect ‘confess the Father as the God 
of everything and the creator of all things, in agreement with the 
church, and they witness to Christ in accordance with the Gospel,” 
Hippolytus reported that another party among the Montanists were 
heretics. They attached themselves to the heresy of the Noetians and 
said that “the Father is himself the Son . . . and that this one under- 
went generation and suffering and death.” This is substantiated by 
the report of Pseudo-Tertullian, Adversus omnes haereses. After 
describing the general blasphemy of the Montanists, it went on to 
speak of a group following Aeschines, who “add this, that they say 
Christ himself is the Son and the Father.’””° 

From what we know of modalism—and it is less than some his- 
torians of dogma seem to know—it could be well calculated to articu- 
late the Montanist emphasis upon the new prophecy within the frame- 
work of a doctrine of the Trinity. For then the manifestation of God 
as Father in the Old Testament people and in their prophets could be 
said to precede the manifestation of God as Son in Jesus Christ and 
his prophetic work, to be followed in turn by the manifestation of God 
as Holy Spirit and Paraclete in the new prophecy. Modalism would 
thus seem to have provided an apt set of categories in which to formu- 
late Montanism, and the reports of Hippolytus and Pseudo-Tertullian 
sound quite credible for that reason. As both sources say, however, 
not all the Montanists adhered to the heresy of the Noetians and of 
Aeschines, and it would be a mistake to gather from these reports 
that Montanism necessarily implied modalism. As we shall see, it was 
Tertullian, writing as a Montanist, who delivered a withering attack 
upon the same kind of modalism that some of his Montanist brethren 
seem to have been using in their defense of Montanism. Apparently 
there was room for both modalists and anti-modalists in the Montanist 
sect—so long as they avoided bigamy in series as well as in parallel! 

A further qualification on too ready an identification between 
Montanism and modalism is the fact, evident from Tertullian’s attack, 
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that modalism was by no means restricted to the Montanists. Whether 
or not Bousset is right when he professes to find in Ignatius “naive 
modalism . . . this kind of hymnological congregational theology,”” 
it was certainly widely distributed in the second century church. It 
was a way of asserting monotheism and of rejecting subordinationism. 
And its constant recurrence in the history of Christian thought to 
Schleiermacher and beyond, even with the acceptance of a logos- 
doctrine, testifies to its tenacious hold on piety, if not always on specu- 
lative theology. When that piety has devoted much attention to the 
issue of the successive dispensations of God, as Montanism did, modal- 
ism has provided it with the kind of trinitarianism it needed. The 
possibility suggests itseli—though there seems to be little or no evi- 
dence on this, except perhaps for some overtones in the two reports we 
have been discussing—that Montanism might have been one of the 
contributing factors, along with the rise to supremacy of the logos- 
christology, that helped to rob modalism of its theological and ecclesi- 
astical responsibility, by showing the direction in which this sort of 
trinitarian thinking would lead. But as I have said, there is no evidence 
to support this. Our sources would seem rather to indicate that in 
its trinitarian views, Montanism harbored opinions rescmbling some 
of the various theories also characteristic of the great church. 


Did later Montanism go further than did its original founders? 
The answer to that question depends upon the interpretation of an 
inscription discovered in Mascula in Numidia, in 1875. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “Flabius Auus domesticus in nomine Patris et Filii [et] 
domini Muntani quod promisit compleuit.”’* The inscription is a 
riddle in many ways. Quite clearly from the phrase, “in nomine, 
etc.,” it has some kind of Christian origin. At the same time, the 
effort to connect the “Muntanus” mentioned here with the Carthagin- 
ian martyr who died in 259 creates considerable difficulties. The sub- 
stitution of the name of a martyr for the name of the Holy Spirit in 
the trinitarian invocation would contradict all the usage of the ortho- 
dox church. At most—as in the famous passage in Justin on the 
angels’*—such a name might be closely linked to those of the Holy 
Three. 


Elimination of the possibility of pagan and orthodox Christian 
origins for the inscription indicates that it came from a heretical Chris- 
tian group, with Montanism the most likely candidate; this is the con- 
clusion of Monceaux and of Labriolle. If it really did come from 
Montanism, then it would follow that sometime in the course of its 
development—the inscription seems almost impossible to date— 
Montanism had among its adherents some who took the identification 
of Montanus with the Paraclete or Holy Spirit quite literally, including 
him as the third person in the Trinity. According to some accounts, 
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the Montanists of the fourth century were baptizing in the name of 
Priscilla or of Montanus.* Regardless of whether we accept these 
accounts or not, this inscription does indicate at least the possibility 
that in this later stage of its development Montanism had definitely 
parted company with the great church in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Meanwhile, the church had gone beyond modalism to formulate its 
doctrine of the Trinity. Thus those Montanists who continued to 
embrace an obsolete modalism as a way of including Montanism in 
the manifestations of God would have found themselves heretical on 
this score as well. 

On the basis of the evidence considered thus far, it would be 
quite difficult to assign to Montanism any major significance in the 
evolution of the doctrine of the Trinity. Its main interests were not 
doctrinal but ethical; indeed, Bonwetsch interprets it as the first out- 
standing movement in the church to be called forth by a consideration 
of the question of the Christian life in relation to the world. Tertul- 
lian insisted that his Paraclete had come to establish—or, more pre- 
cisely, to reestablish—discipline rather than doctrine. It is note- 
worthy that in the early anti-Montanist polemics there was almost no 
mention of any cultic aberrations—with the possible exception of 
ecstatic speech, if such there was among the Montanists and if it 
could be called a cultic aberration—and, as we have seen, very little 
mention of any doctrinal errors in the movement.” Thus it would 
appear that, at most, whatever theological or trinitarian significance 
Montanism may have had was chiefly by indirection. Still it may be 
that although it was not directly responsible for the development of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, it did decisively influence Tertullian in 
his statement of that doctrine. 


II 


While Tertullian is one of the few primary sources available on 
Montanist teaching, his reliability as such a source constitutes a major 
problem. On the one hand, his Montanism dates from a period one 
or two generations later than the origins of the movement; and his- 
torians like Harnack have made it almost axiomatic that two genera- 
tions can and usually do alter the character and emphasis of a move- 
ment considerably. On the other hand, Tertullian himself was ob- 
viously a man of such forceful mind and will as to support the con- 
jecture that he may have changed Montanism at least as much as he 
was changed by it. This seems to have been true of his eschatology: 
he does not even mention Pepuza, the Phrygian town near which the 
new Jerusalem was to descend; yet what Prof.-Grant has termed his 
“feverish materialism” in De resurrectione carnis may, as he suggests, 
reflect Montanist eschatology. In addition, it seems that Tertullian 
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was drawn to Montanism not for its theological novelty, if any, but 
for its moral zeal. In Bonwetsch’s apt formulation, “what he had 
previously required on account of a pietistic and rigoristic interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, he demanded as a Montanist on the basis of 
divine authority.”"* These cautions qualify any examination of Ter- 
tullian’s writings for their information about Montanism. 


As mentioned earlier, Loofs and Macholz maintain that in his 
later years, in which “through Montanism Tertullian learned to a 
greater degree to think of the ‘Paraclete’ as a person, the binitarian- 
monotheistic undercurrent makes the transition to a metaphysical- 
economic trinitarian one.’”"* Such a judgment is far easier to make 
than to prove or disprove. The task of checking it against the writings 
of Tertullian themselves is complicated in part by the state of their 
textual transmission, with an unusually high incidence of textual var- 
iants in precisely those crucial passages that deal with the christologi- 
cal and trinitarian questions.’* But the real question is the interpreta- 
tion of Tertullian’s Adversus Praxean, which probably influenced the 
history of dogma more than any other treatise he wrote. What pos- 
sible influence did the Montanist doctrine of the Paraclete have upon 
Tertullian’s trinitarian thought in this treatise? It used the word 
paracletus eleven times in all.”® In several of these passages, Ter- 
tullian quite clearly meant the Holy Spirit in the Trinity, with no ap- 
parent reference at all to Montanus; even Labriolle must acknowledge 
“a small difficulty” here and grant that only in a few passages does 
paracletus unquestionably refer to Montanus. Where it does, the 
reference would seem to be to the Holy Spirit acting in his function 
as the Spirit of prophecy, not to Montanus personally as paracletus. 
Indeed, Fries has questioned—it seems without too much evidence— 
whether the Paraclete belonged to the original proclamation of Mon- 
tanism at all. In any event, it does seem that in Adversus Praxean 
and elsewhere Tertullian did not call Montanus paracletus as such, 
but treated him and the other prophets and prophetesses as bearers or 
instruments of the prophetic Spirit. 

Because the Paraclete was for Tertullian the teacher of discipline 
rather than primarily of doctrine, most of the sayings Tertullian at- 
tributed or traced to the Paraclete were ethical in nature. They urged 
greater rigor in fasting, greater strictness in marriage, greater care 
in the administration of penance.*® Occasionally he also substantiated 
doctrinal judgments by reference to immediate revelations, presumably 
from the Paraclete. So in De anima he proved his peculiar doctrine 
of the soul on the basis of such a revelation in a vision. Like most 
items proved from such revelations, this doctrine rested upon other 
grounds and, as Waszink has shown, came from other sources, more 
generally available than the esoteric visions of the Montanists.”” These 
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latter seem to have functioned as substantiations of that which Ter- 
tullian knew and believed from other sources, Christian or Stoic, and 
which he felt others should also know and believe. 

Something like that would seem to be true of the passages in 
Adversus Praxean in which Tertullian specifically connected the 
Paraclete to the doctrine of the Trinity which he was defending. One 
of these is in the introduction to the treatise, where he fired both bar- 
rels simultaneously at his opponent: “Thus Praxeas did two jobs for 
the devil in Rome: he expelled prophecy and introduced heresy, he put 
the Paraclete to flight and crucified the Father.” As Verhoeven points 
out in commenting on this passage, Praxeas had embittered Tertullian 
by not only being a consistent monarchian, but a successful opponent 
of Montanism.” Attractive though the thesis of some subtler con- 
nection may be, it seems that the only discernible relation between 
these two facts was that Tertullian was violently opposed to Praxeas 
on both counts. Had there been a closer connection, Tertullian would 
probably have developed this double accusation more fully than he 
did. Besides, as we have seen, the heresy of which Tertullian the 
Montanist accused Praxeas here was the same theological rationale 
that some Montanists were using to explain the relation of the Para- 
clete to God and Christ. Thus any direct connection between Praxeas’ 
modalism and his anti-Montanism could be proved only by a strained 
exegesis of this polemical epigram. 


Later on in the treatise, however, Tertullian again connected the 
Paraclete to his doctrine of the Trinity. He was trying to dissociate 
himself from any embarrassing parallels between his doctrine and the 
doctrine of probolé among the followers of the Gnostic Valentinus, 
and he was seeking to show that his Trinity “protects the status of the 
[divine] economy and is no hindrance to the [divine] monarchy.” In 
this presentation of how his conception of the oneness of God differed 
from the various heretical answers to the question, Tertullian called 
upon the authority of the Paraclete: “For God sent forth a Word 
[sermonem], as the Paraclete also teaches, the way a root sends forth 
a shoot, and a spring a stream, and the sun a ray.’”* This is the most 
explicit attribution to the Paraclete of the trinitarianism being de- 
fended in the Adversus Praxean. As Evans points out, the last image 
of these three is closely related to the term apaugasma in Hebrews 1:3. 
Both of the others have a biblical background—the image of the spring 
in the statement about the Holy Spirit in John 7:38-39, the image of 
the root in Isaiah 11:1. But this appears to have been the first instance 
of the application of either image specifically to the relation of the 
Father and the Son. While neither image is particularly profound— 
later theologians found it necessary to criticize the imagery“*—it does 
seem that a historian would have to have much more information than 
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is now available if he wanted to discredit Tertullian’s statement that 
he learned this from the Paraclete of the new prophecy. 

But what exactly was it that he learned? From what he said, it 
was Clearly not his doctrine of the oitkonomiai of God, a doctrine whose 
ancestry went back through Ignatius to the Ephesian letter. As vari- 
ous commentators have noted,” Tertullian did give this word a special, 
non-temporal connotation in contrast to the modalism of his opponent; 
but that connotation would seem to be dependent more upon his doc- 
trine of God than upon the Paraclete. Indeed, he used oikonomia in a 
transcendent sense that made its application to the manfestation of the 
Paraclete more difficult than it would have been in the temporal con- 
notation of mere “dispensation” that the word frequently, or even 
usually, implied. All that Tertullian ascribed to the Paraclete here 
was the imagery which he used to describe how the Word came from 
the Father. If this was what made him, as he claimed, “better in- 
structed through the Paraclete,” it must be said in all candor that it 
was little enough and that the argument in Adversus Praxean would 
not be noticeably weaker for lack of these three vestigia Trinitatis. 


Examination of Adversus Praxean indicates, then, that Mon- 
tanism made only a modest contribution to Tertullian’s doctrine of the 
Trinity. There remains the possibility that its real contribution was 
more subtle, that Tertullian changed his thinking about the Trinity 
without realizing that the real reason for the change was his Mon- 
tanism. This possibility seems practically beyond demonstration, since 
much of what is crucial in it would have to be argumentum e silentto. 
For one thing, some of Tertullian’s writings are virtually impossible 
to date with any certainty or precision. A good example is the Apolo- 
geticum, which scholars have dated all the way from 198 to 217. Har- 
nack’s argumentation in favor of the earlier, pre-Montanist dating has 
convinced most students.** Yet the doctrine of incarnation in the 
A pologeticum, allowing for its pagan audience, is not radically diverg- 
ent from that in Adversus Praxean. What difference there is in the 
way the two treatises discuss the doctrine of the Holy Spirit would 
seem to be due in part to their different audiences. Moreover, as Rein- 
hold Seeberg suggests, when Tertullian wrote the Apologeticum and 
other treatises that spoke almost exclusively about the Father and 
Son, he did not yet possess a conceptual apparatus for making a dis- 
tinction between the Son and the Spirit ontologically. That apparatus 
was not a gift from Montanism, but from the oikonomia-idea which 
came to him presumably from Asia Minor and which he refined in the 
reflection brought on by the controversy with modalism.” 

At the same time, the development of Tertullian’s ideas does indi- 
cate that more than Christology was necessary to make the doctrine of 
the Trinity possible. For a doctrine of the Trinity, some reflection 
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was necessary on the role of the Spirit in relation to the Father and 
the Son. Harnack claimed that Tertullian solved the problem of the 
role of the Spirit through an analogy with his Logos-doctrine by “an 
accomplishment stemming from a drive for logical consistency,” 
though he did admit that this was done “on the basis of the baptismal 
formula.”** But that “baptismal formula” was trinitarian by the 
time Tertullian used it as a basis—if indeed it had not been so all along. 
What is helpful about the Loofs-Macholz interpretation, and a neces- 
sary corrective upon Harnack, is their insistence that the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit be considered more carefully for its contribution to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. And though the specific influence of Mon- 
tanism here may not have been as powerful as they made it, they did 
point a direction in which both the theological and the historical inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of the Trinity can profitably go, namely, to 
see the doctrine of the Trinity as the church’s effort to account for 
and to describe the relation between God as Father and Jesus as Christ 
not as they are in and of themselves, but as they are both known and 
experienced in the presence and operation of the Holy Spirit in the 
church. 
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PARTICULARISM AND PBACE 
AUGSBURG — 1555 


Lewis W. Spitz, University of Missouri 


Four hundred years have passed since the bells rang out in Ger- 
many to announce the Peace of Augsburg. Each century since, his- 
torians have piously performed their antiquarian rites in its honor. 
It was, to be sure, the most important Diet between that of Worms in 
1521,.when Luther stood alone, and the outbreak of the Thirty Years 
War which involved many nations. The oratorical monuments erected 
faithfully on these centennials have generally emphasized the great 
gain of Protestantism in legal recognition, the assurance, by God’s 
grace, of the freedom of the church, and the honest good of peaceful 
coexistence." But a sober analysis produces an effect rather more 
astringent than exhilarating and © .edicinal than intoxicating. 

The interpretation of the Peace of Augsburg with respect to both 
its origin and its results has suffered from a tendency to view the 
power struggle, which it symbolized but did not minimize, in terms of 
a basic dualism. One approach has viewed the Diet as a contest within 
the corpus christianum between the Catholic and Lutheran parties, an- 
other as the antithesis of Protestant princes and the emperor and his 
satellites.” Fascination with the grandiose themes of empire and 
schemes of Charles V has obscured the fact that the problem of the 
Diet was basically a German problem. By contrast, the medievalists 
of the present generation have taught us to think in German rather 
than imperial terms, pluralistically rather than monistically. This 
view of the role of the territorial state in German history has important 
implications for our understanding of later centuries.* The political 
ascendancy of the princes had established their control of the proprie- 
tary churches long before the Reformation, a milestone on their march 
toward that happy land of monarchs, plenitudo potestatis.« The gen- 
eral fact of particularism in German lands is no news to historians, 
but.many still fail to assess its full importance to the major political 
events of the sixteenth century. Within the larger framework of the 
Catholic-Protestant antithesis, the religio-political interests of the 
princes were decisive in determining the nature of the Augsburg solu- 
tion. This calls for a political analysis on the territorial level and 
not just a juridical analysis of the Peace.® 


THE ALIGNMENT AND INTERESTS OF THE POWERS 


What a contrast there was between the visée politique of Charles 
the Habsburg emperor with his world wide interests and motto Plus 
ultra and the parochial preoccupations of the German princes! Charles 
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and the princes remained essentially strangers to each other. The 
emperor with his delicate physique, calculated reserve, and deep seri- 
ousness contrasts strikingly with the sturdy, hearty, and willful direct- 
ness of the typical German prince. His conscience informed by a nar- 
row Burgundian religiosity, Charles announced in French to the Ger- 
man Reich that he “would risk his kingdom, lordships, friends, body, 
life, and soul” rather than be responsible for the spread of heresy.° 
He never deviated from this resolve, even though his concessions, tem- 
porizing, evasions, and subtleties concealed his ultimate design. To 
the princes the emperor seemed inscrutable and they displayed on occa- 
sion amazing naiveté in falling in with his designs. The English 
ambassador, Roger Asham, summed up.their feeling in the words of 
Solomon: “The heaven for height, and the earth for depth, and the 
heart of kings is unsearchable.” (Proverbs 25, 3) The whole politi- 
cal development from the Augsburg Diet of 1518 to that of 1555 can 
best be understood as the advances, coupled with strategic retreats, of 
Charles toward the goal on which he was determined—the restoration 
of the unity of the church under the aegis of a universal empire.’ 


If the emperor’s thirty year effort at restoring religious unity 
was in vain, it was a mighty endeavor and a dramatic failure in the 
grand manner. Charles had played out his part and withdrew from 
the stage of German affairs. Faced with a renewed war or what he 
considered a godless peace, he wrote his brother that he wished to re- 
main free in his conscience and to undertake nothing which would 
later give him scruples. He could not acknowledge the division in 
Christendom to be permanent. He therefore reconsidered his resolve 
to lead the Diet himself and already at the end of 1553 corresponded 
with Ferdinand of Austria about his representation. He left Ferdinand 
to confront realities which he could not bear to face. In other lands 
the crown made the decision on religious allegiance. In Germany it 
was left to the princes. The withdrawal of Charles marked the victory 
of the princes. They were left to arrive at such a solution of the 
empire’s ills as best they could. The Diet, summoned to Augsburg for 
November 13, 1554, did not actually convene until February 5, 1555, 
but once begun it had phenomenal staying power.*® 

The Catholic princes tended to align themselves on basic issues 
with the emperor’s representative. Better able to face unpleasant facts 
than Charles and displaying some of the political skill of his Spanish 
namesake, Ferdinand had shown himself more willing to compromise 
already in the case of the Treaty of Passau. During the Diet the papal 
emissaries opposed the godless peace and urged Ferdinand to make 
concessions only in the case of dire necessity.” Among the Catholic 
leaders Bishop Otto of Augsburg alone shared the recalcitrant view of 
Charles and held it to the end—till death, he declared.’ Most of them 
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shared Ferdinand’s general viewpoint, but the Catholic states did not 
vote as a bloc. Bavaria, for one, could be counted on to strengthen 
the hand of the old church. The duke was, after all, the king’s son-in- 
law.” But the divergent interests of the spiritual electors became dis- 
cernible early in the discussion. The Catholic powers, then, did not 
act in a unitary fashion. They were more than just movable parts in 
the Roman machine. 

The picture of the Protestant powers is far more complex. Among 
the Protestant states Saxony naturally assumed a position of leader- 
ship. Saxony was riding the high tide of success. Maurice, by his 
questionable maneuvering in the Smalcald war, had won the electoral 
office together with new lands for Saxony. By his treacherous assault 
on, Charles he came to be regarded as the champion of German national 
and religious freedom. Maurice promoted the internal development of 
Saxony, greatly improving its educational system. His brother and 
successor, August I, concentrated on legal reform and domestic devel- 
opment, encouraging especially agriculture, mining, and the textile in- 
dustry. From Maurice he inherited also the demand for an uncondi- 
tional religious peace.” August lacked Maurice’s pride, flexibility, 
geniality, initiative, and his feeling for large general issues. His one 
goal in foreign affairs was peace. To assure it he moved to settle his 
differences with the Margrave of Brandenburg, abandoning efforts 
toward expansion in that direction. On the religious question he con- 
sumed his zeal in domestic intolerance and lacked the inner conviction 
and proselytizing drive of earlier evangelical princes. With almost no 
Catholics in his territory he became the defender of the status quo. 
To August, then, the religious peace was a purely ecclesiastico-political 
concept. He felt that agreement between the two confessions on reli- 
gious questions would never be reached and he preferred to let them 
rest in peace. He was for a peace which would ban forever the dis- 
cussion of religious questions from the Diet, “the bride around which 
the confessionalists have now danced for such a long time, almost since 
the beginning of his Imperial Majesty’s reign, and still could never 
bring quite so far,” as councilor Zasius of Austria remarked to Maxi- 
milian."* Saxon policy had the advantage of simplicity and directness. 
Saxony wanted a “bestandiger, beharrlicher, unbedingter, fiir und fiir 
ewig wahrender Friede.” King Ferdinand called this “otiosae tautolo- 
giae et repetitiones.”’ 

The case of the Palatinate was far different. Two decades earlier 
Elector Frederick had been the emperor’s right hand man, but he had 
come steadily closer to Protestantism without changing officially. He 
gave the movement complete freedom in his lands, producing a Protes- 
tant groundswell of overwhelming proportions."* Not until after the 
Diet did the Elector declare himself openly a Protestant. It was only 
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under his successor Ottheinrich of Pfalz-Neuburg, darling of the peo- 
ple, that a fully evangelical church order was established.* At the 
time of the Diet, therefore, the Palatinate had nothing to gain from 
a peace limited to states which were already Protestant. The Elector 
repeatedly instructed his representatives to oppose any peace which 
would make his future more difficult. 

The sympathies of Brandenburg were with the Palatinate, but 
dynastic considerations prevented full cooperation and support. Elec- 
tor Joachim roused the misgivings of the other Protestants by his con- 
ciliatory attitude toward the Interim. Moreover, even though the elec- 
torate was predominantly evangelical, both his son and nephew were 
bishops and it seemed discreet at this point to observe the forms of 
canon law. He intended, of course, to move toward secularization and 
like Frederick of the Palatinate needed a settlement which would not 
prejudice his plans for exercising his jus reformandi.”® 

The most active evangelical in the council of princes was Duke 
Christoph of Wurttemberg. A firm adherent of the Augsburg and 
Wirttemberg Confessions, he was genuinely motivated by religious 
interests. He believed the establishment of the pure church was the 
first duty of the prince and that the imperial princes should cooperate 
in building an evangelical church. He believed a common front by 
the Protestant princes could have prevented the Interim and would 
now achieve full advantage for them. He came in person to the Diet, 
though he left on April 25 in a pique against Ferdinand who charged 
him with being a ringleader among the evangelicals. Christoph replied 
he wished he “‘had broken a leg on the way to Augsburg” rather than 
arrive and be subjected to such insults. He was disillusioned, because 
he had expected united action and victory by the evangelicals, but he 
found disunity and hesitation among them and saw matters of con- 
science settled by a majority vote. He left a letter of instruction behind 
him repeating his old demand for a meeting of the princes where they 
would express their theological views and so attain unity. A zealous 
idealist !** 

Philip of Hessia was a burnt-out volcano. His bigamy and five- 
year captivity proved too much even for his brave spirit. He feared 
the Catholics would renew the war, if they thought they could win. 
He believed an alliance of the evangelicals to be the best protéction 
and contributed to the passive, defensive mentality of the Protestants 
at Augsburg." The dukes of Weimar were strongly orthodox and 
conservative in their policies. Similarly, Margrave Hans von Branden- 
burg-Kiistrin was a firm supporter of the new faith and helped bridge 
the gap between Saxony and his brother, the Brandenburg Elector. 

The position of the Protestants at Augsburg was stronger than 
the most prominent among them believed. It is true that the Marian 
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reaction in England gave them pause. The first martyr, Rogers, was 
burned the day before the Diet opened. But Charles was in difficult 
straits. ‘The Catholics were on the defensive in the face of a new wave 
of conversions and pending secularizations. The Venetian ambassador 
Badoero estimated that nine out of every ten people in Germany were 
non-Catholics. Prospects looked promising under King Maximilian 
who had expressed himself sympathetically toward the evangelicals 
and angrily toward the Spanish policy of his uncle. Now was the time 
for the Protestants to press their advantage to the limit. Instead, 
lacking firm, progressive leadership, they dissipated their strength in 
particularist maneuverings and gradually lost the initiative to 
Ferdinand. 

The constitution of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Na- 
tion was a hopeless confusion half a millennium before Napoleon 
brushed it aside with contempt. The major efforts at reform, from 
1486 to 1500 and from 1519 to 1524, had failed miserably.” The 
Reichstag was an irrational structure in no way representing the true 
distribution of power in the Empire. The electoral council at this time 
was evenly divided between three spiritual and three secular electors. 
There were fifty spiritual princes to thirty secular in the council of 
princes, providing an overwhelming Catholic majority.” The council 
of city representatives carried no weight at all, though they spoke for 
the most progressive elements in the Empire. This cumbersome and 
inequitable organization worked to the disadvantage of the Protestants. 
Small wonder they would have preferred a meeting on at least equal 
terms. Duke Albrecht suggested to Ferdinand that a national council 
was the simplest of the four possible ways toward religious agreement: 
national council, general council, colloquium, or imperial assembly.” 
But the Diet undertook the task itself and turned in a most uninspired 
performance. No elector attended and only two of the powerful eccle- 
siastical princes. Only a handful of the secular princes and imperial 
cities sent delegates at all. It took eight months to lumber toward its 
indecisive conclusion.” 


The THREE MAjor QUESTIONS BEFORE THE REICHSTAG 


The Instructions which Charles prepared for his commissioners 
was a most interesting document, virtually a political testament reveal- 
ing what he would have done if he had been free to act as he chose. 
On the religious question he believed that recent events would increase 
the pride of the evangelicals leading them to suppress the old doctrine, 
if they could. He favored a general council, though this would be dif- 
ficult to achieve in view of the experiences at Trent. In lieu of this, 
perhaps the states would agree to religious discussions. He recognized 
the failure of the Interim and urged the commissioners not to press it. 
The moral reform of the clergy urged in 1548 should be realized in 
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order to allay the mockery of the sects. The question of the reform of 
the Imperial Supreme Court (Reichskammergericht) was to be sus- 
pended, if possible, until after religious agreement was reached. The 
majority of its members being Catholic, they would be surrendering a 
distinct advantage to the Protestants. Finally, he urged them to avoid 
a repetition of the resolution of Speyer in 1544. Charles, then, did not 
deviate in the least from the main principles of his policy. He fully 
expected the eventual reunion of the church and did not even refer to 
a peace which would recognize the legal existence of Protestantism.” 


The Augsburg negotiations were complicated by a host of prob- 
lems, the names to be used for the old and new confessions, the position 
of the knights within ecclesiastical territories, the freedom of the 
Hansa, the reform of the Supreme Court, foreign policy, religion in the 
imperial cities, and many more. But the Austrian councilor Zasius and 
Kaspar von Nidpruck were correct in declaring the three major issues 
under discussion to be: 1) the religious peace in general, 2) church 
properties and jurisdiction, and 3) the free choice of religion by the 
subjects on either side.** These were crucial questions, so decisive 
that a solution was reached on only one of the three. The Bishop of 
Passau was pessimistic about the possibilities of the Diet. No matter 
how generously inclined they were, the German bishops were bound to 
Rome and could allow no changes, he wrote to Christoph.” 


The proposition which the vice-chancellor Jonas read the assembly 
in the City Hall on February 5 was essentially Ferdinand’s program, 
previously examined by Charles. He suggested that the Diet could 
either discuss the territorial peace and the religious question simul- 
taneously, or, in view of the preparation previously made at Worms 
and Frankfort, the territorial peace could be given priority."* The re- 
action of the Protestants to the address reflected the bifurcation of 
their aims and objectives. Duke Christoph of Wirttemberg, noting 
that the Treaty of Passau and religious peace had been by-passed, re- 
sponded with furious activity. He demanded a renewed declaration 
of the Augsburg Confession, an end to the charges of schism and dis- 
turbance levelled against the Protestants, and urged such active secular 
princes as Ottheinrich to join the fray. The Saxons, in contrast, re- 
ported that the proposition held great promise for the realization of 
the elector’s plans for peace.” 

Luther with his Ernste Ermahnung zum Frieden had urgently ad- 
monished the princes to seek and keep the peace. The princes them- 
selves, after the Smalcald war and the perennial internecine strife, 
were agreed on the need for order.” The question was, what kind of 
peace should it be. Ferdinand and the Catholics desired a territorial 
peace and aid against the Turks. The Protestants insisted on priority 
for the religious peace, fearing that if they met the king’s wishes, the 
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Diet would adjourn without granting their coveted peace. Mainz 
broke the deadlock on the order of business in the electoral council with 
Trier and Cologne finally agreeing to discuss the religious peace first.” 

The Council of Princes decided in favor of a committee delibera- 
tion on the question of a religious peace. In the Council of Princes, 
the bishops of Bamberg, Wiirzburg, and other sees were most anxious 
for a territorial peace, but they, too, were eventually forced to withdraw 
their demands, allowing for the simultaneous discussion of both ques- 
tions. The deliberation on the peace proceeded in three stages: The 
period from March 11 to April 24, during which the two councils de- 
liberated independently on the text of the peace; the period from April 
24 to June 21 marked by the attempts to harmonize the tendencies of 
the two councils ; the third period from June 21 to September 25 during 
which Ferdinand seized the initiative to force through a final solution.” 

On March 9 a meeting of Protestant princes assembled at Naum- 
burg to renew the hereditary tie between Saxony, Brandenburg, and 
Hessia. On March 12 they united on a resolution of solidarity, re- 
affirming their adherence to the Augsburg Coniession of 1530, their 
desire for religious peace, and communicated their resolution to Fer- 
dinand.* The northern princedoms, therefore, achieved agreement on 
their general conservative aims. Conversely, the Naumburg agree- 
ment also stimulated Catholic opposition. Ferdinand was greatly exer- 
cised over it. What a difference between their objectives and the dar- 
ing demands of their more aggressive Protestant colleagues! 

Elector August of Saxony had in his secret instructions to his 
councilors stressed one point consistently. They were to press for a 
religious peace of eternal duration.” This was his one clear demand, 
from which he did not deviate. He actually believed, or pretended to 
believe, that previous distrust was due solely to the lack of such a last- 
ing peace.** The unity resulting from a religious peace, August ar- 
gued, would enable them to ward off the Turkish threat, for the bor- 
derlands were once more being plundered. On the one hand, therefore, 
August_was tantalizing Ferdinand by offering to meet his demand for 
aid against the Turks in return for a religious peace and, on the other 
hand, he was more concerned for military defense than an aggressive 
Protestant policy.” 

The Palatinate supported the Saxon insistence on peace, but de- 
manded that the peace should include also those who in the future 
would leave the old religion.** The Saxons consented half-heartedly to 
support this idea. The Palatinate then tried to elaborate on the Saxon 
resolution in its own sense. The final solution was so worded as to be 
entirely noncommittal declaring that the protection of the peace should 
apply for all states “zu was Zeit sie der Augsburg Konfession ver- 
wandt.’”*° 
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The role played by the Archbishop of Mainz, Sebastian Heusen- 
stamm, provides a splendid example of independent policy. He wished 
to keep what he had and welcomed the protection of a peace. He first 
of all instructed his representatives to vote with the Protestants to 
break the deadlock over the priority of the religious or territorial 
peace.** The discussion was based in the early stage on a resolution 
offered by Mainz. Councilor Zasius even ventured at one point to sug- 
gest that the spiritual princes could agree to the peace as imperial es- 
tates without breaking their oath to the papacy.** On March 18 death 
came to the Archbishop. Joachim of Brandenburg and August con- 
sidered his demise a serious loss to their cause.*® Their grief is a 
measure of their reliance on the particularist policy of the German 
prince-bishop. They should, however, have led from a position of 
strength rather than have depended on the good will of a single mortal. 


The very same pattern of individual variation on the question of 
the peace is evident in the Council of Princes. There was little ques- 
tion as to the outcome with four spirituals and six seculars, of whom 
three were Catholics, appointed to the committee for studying the 
problem. Ernestine Saxony, Brandenburg-Kiistrin, and Wiirttemberg 
were assigned to represent the Protestants. Christoph of Wiirttem- 
berg was a fighter. He had been angry at Ferdinand’s proposition of 
February 5 laying the blame for the disturbances on the Protestants. 
He was furious that they were treated as shoemakers and tailors with 
cow-like manners. August preferred to believe the remarks were di- 
rected at the sects.“° Christoph wished to renew the Augsburg Con- 
fession “una voce et ore” and hoped to draw Mainz and Trier to his 
side, but he received no encouragement from his Protestant col- 
leagues.** On the contrary, Philipp of Hessia aroused the suspicions 
of the strongest Protestants by his friendly overtures toward the 
Catholics.“ An important difference was evident among the Catholic 
princes as well as between the stalwarts and powers like Jiilich. This 
small state had a completely proprietary church of long standing. Now, 
even though Duke William was the king’s son-in-law, he found his in- 
terests much closer to the Protestants and ordered his councilors to 
make peace until there should be a final agreement in religion. In the 
end the establishment of the religious peace was the one clearly defined 
achievement of the Diet. 

The two crucial questions so far as the future of the two confes- 
sions was concerned were spiritual jurisdiction and church property. 
The Catholics could not conscientiously concede jurisdiction over either 
the members or the possessions of the church.** The Protestants 
needed both spiritual jurisdiction and church properties, if they were 
to build an evangelical territorial church, when an estate turned Prot- 
estant. They were willing to grant special prerogatives to the spiritual 
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estates directly under the empire, since the empire rested on them. 
There could be no thought of the restitution of church goods for fear 
of a new upheaval. The question of the reform of the Imperial Su- 
preme Court was closely related to the question of jurisdiction, for it 
was controlled by the imperial Catholic party. Saxony was furious 
at the suggestion that the decisions on spiritual jurisdiction be left to 
the Supreme Court. Jiilich joined the Protestants in voting for the 
limitation of its competence.“ 

As in the case of the peace, the Protestant positions on these cen- 
tral questions formed a spectrum from Saxony to Wiirttemberg. The 
actions of Saxony showed clearly that she preferred public peace to 
the further expansion of Protestantism. Her one basic interest was 
to keep the confiscated church properties already in her possession. 
August wrote his councilors to see to it that papal practices were not 
to be tolerated and that the pope should be left no hope of recovering 
any properties.*° On March 16 they even made the suggestion that 
the question of church properties should not be taken up in the peace. 
In setting the date for the legalization of expropriations, Saxony 
wished the date of the peace, the other secular electors at least the date 
of the Treaty of Passau, July 16, 1552, the spiritual electors the time 
of the Diet adjournments in 1541 or 1551, and the end of 1547 was 
finally mentioned as a possible compromise date. Each state pressed 
for the date which best suited its interests, especially the Palatinate, 
Trier, and Cologne.” 


The Elector of Saxony saw even in the question of future expro- 
priations of the properties of deposed spirituals only a matter which 
would prolong the discussion unnecessarily. His representative, 
Kram, even wrote him that bishoprics like Bamberg and Wirzburg 
should be protected, since pike devour edible fish and if there is no 
escape the majority of people would sooner be slain by a stallion than 
a mare.*’ Saxony wished to leave the matter “in generalibus,” the 
safest possible position.** When the Palatinate with an eye on her 
future actions proposed the resolution that Protestants be allowed to 
support such church offices which they would find it necessary to pos- 
sess from the income of church properties, the Saxon representatives 
asked what they should do. They saw that if they voted for it they 
would further the gospel, but asked, nevertheless, whether they should 
stall.“ When the Palatinate itself saw there was no hope of gaining 
Saxon support and achieving success, it fell in with Saxony’s wishes 
for generalities. The peace remained successfully ambiguous (article 
eight). 

Toleration—watchword of modernity! The momentous histori- 
cal significance of the Peace of Augsburg was the formal recognition 
of the legal existence of heterodox estates within the Respublica 
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Christiana. Medieval unity and with it uniformity were broken. Were 
the subjects to have a free choice of religion? Foreigners were saying 
that Germans were leaping from religion to religion like monkeys from 
tree to tree, complained a member of the old confession. This was the 
third major question before the Diet and once again it was less a draw 
between the two confessions than the special interests of particular 
princes which forced a disappointing solution. 

If a majority of the people in the Empire were inclined toward 
Protestantism, as some evidence suggests, then it was a matter of very 
existence for Catholicism to prevent the free choice of religion by in- 
dividuals. Morosini, papal emissary, feared that if freedom were 
granted, the Protestants would overwhelm the spiritual estates and 
the Roman church would lose control even in the Prince Council. It 
was as simple as that. Conversely, this was the point which dedicated 
evangelicals should have promoted with all their might. Their response 
to the challenge was checkered. 

The Saxons were passive and defeatist. There was not a word 
on the subject in August’s initial instructions to his councilors. This 
is not to say that they did not favor this freedom for Protestants. But 
they feared it might upset their plan for maintaining the status quo. 
There were practically no Catholics in Saxon lands so that there was 
no internal problem there. The Palatinate, in contrast, demanded the 
free choice of religion for everyone and not just the estates, although 
the Elector evidently thought of this freedom for subjects in terms 
of conscience and not actual external religious practice. Elector 
Frederick had the problem of episcopal territories extending into his 
domain. He therefore held that the territorial government should con- 
trol the actual worship but that no one should be forced to a particular 
confession against his will. Thus he demanded freedom of worship 
for the estates and freedom of conscience for all subjects, assured by 
the right to emigrate." Brandenburg supported this stand for reasons 
of its own, for Joachim needed freedom to pursue further seculariza- 
tions legally.” 

Ottheinrich went much further than the others in demanding 
toleration for Protestant subjects in Roman Catholic states. But he 
could not allow the reverse, for since he believed the evangelical reli- 
gion to be based upon the word of Christ, he felt that no Protestant 
prince need tolerate Roman Catholic subjects or papal priests. This 
was hardly an attitude designed to make friends of the opponents or 
win admirers among liberal historians, but for Ottheinrich the Diet 
was no tea party and he had the nerve to play for high stakes. Christoph 
on April 3 said that all subjects of both parties in religion should be 
leit free by their governments in conscience and confessions. He 
favored the right of dissenters to emigrate, a solution recommended 
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years before by Luther.“ Philip of Hessia professed to favor the free 
choice of confessions for the estates, but would not endanger the peace 
for it.” Philip demonstrated undeniable candor in lieu of courage. 

The final solution of choice by the state, an implied but not ex- 
pressed rule of cuius regio, cius religio, and the general right of dis- 
senters to sell their properties and emigrate was an important step 
forward. The medieval heresy laws whereby the dissenter lost life 
and goods yielded to a new principle, the first fruits of toleration, how- 
ever unripe. It was a small gain, but one of real significance in view 
of the attitude of the Habsburg brothers. Ferdinand was loathe to 
relinquish his right to punish dissenters within his realm. Charles 
had only a few days before the Diet opened promulgated his edict sup- 
porting the Inquisition in the Netherlands. This is not the place to 
dramatize the battle of virtue and vice on the question of toleration.™ 
But in view of the myopic, uninspired, and diverse positions taken by 
the Protestant princes in perfect accord with their particularist inter- 
ests, it seems appropriate to suggest that with a different program and 
approach they might have seen a far better solution for the third major 
problem before the Diet. 

As the negotiations proceeded, the Protestants not only lost the 
initiative, but gradually also their will to resist. In the end they finally 
accepted even the ecclesiastical reservation, though promulgated only 
on Ferdinand’s sovereign authority. Symbolically, Philip of Hessia 
was the first to agree to the reservation and the Elector of the Palati- 
nate resisted as long as possible.” “By union the smallest states thrive,” 
Sallust wisely wrote, “by discord the greatest are destroyed.” 


CoNCLUSION 


Historians have learned much since Thucydides in his tale of 
Hellenic particularism warned against mistaking pretexts and occa- 
sions for causes. Marx, Freud, and Pareto have each contributed a 
dimension of sophistication in cautioning against an easy association 
of idea and action. The Protestant princes, in such a context, cut a 
sorry figure indeed. For all their expressed and doubtless sincere de- 
votion to their Confession, their kingdoms were still of this world. 

If, as Troeltsch suggested, particularism is one of the distinguish- 
ing features of modernity, one should expect to find in the territorial 
states the matrix of modern statecraft. It was there in part, a revived 
Roman law, reorganization of the chancelleries, but vision was lacking. 
To be sure, Maurice had demonstrated a genuine capacity for raison 
d’état. But as Renaissance princes our heroes of Augsburg were 
dismal failures. Their state was no work of art. Operating within 
the medieval framework of re! ‘ive natural law as the foundation of 
the state and the “good old law” as its guideline, they stressed law 
more than nature or relativity and submitted to a legality which worked 
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essentially to their own disadvantage and eventually to their own 
devastation. 


Perhaps it will not be too Whiggish to indulge in a bit of retrodic- 
tion on Protestant might-have-beens — Wie es eigentlich hatte sein 
kénnen. There was nothing historically inevitable about Augsburg. 
If the princes had willed daring united action and had transcended their 
particularist interests, they would have won far more than consolation 
prize. If a religious party impulse had proved decisive, if their leader- 
ship had been more inspiring than regressive, they might very well 
have achieved a Protestant solution at Augsburg. An appeal to the 
ultima ratio had won for them such gains as they had made through 
the Smalcald League and Maurice’s effective, if demonic, leadership. 
Ecclesiastico-political questions are essentially matters of power. The 
Protestants already had great and perhaps preponderant numbers. The 
strength of a religious party depends on the zeal for expanding and 
propagating the faith, as well. Duke Christoph riding along the Rhine 
reading the text of the Peace was deeply moved by the small gains 
and great concessions even in matters of conscience which the Prot- 
estants had made. He pondered whether it were Christian to agree 
to such things and answered: “If the Protestants do not consider Christ 
and his Word with greater earnestness and zeal, they will not long go 
unpunished.”® Christoph thought he could reassemble the Protestant 
princes after the Reichstag and repair the damage. But the opportune 
moment had come and gone. Canisius was already at work. The 
Counter-Reformation was underway.” 

To be sure, Germany enjoyed sixty-three years of peace while 
wars raged in neighboring states. But to attribute this blessing basi- 
cally to the document which Ludwig Pastor with some justice tagged 
“the so-called Peace” is to commit the error of reification, the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness.” It was far more the power interests and 
configurations which prevented an early joining of the issue. Peaceful 
coexistence in the Augsburg climate ended in the bloodiest of the mis- 
named religious wars. The princes had committed a fatal blunder in 
following their particularist interests and the dictates of expediency, 
for as Machiavelli admonished in The Prince (chapter II), it is an 
error to enjoy the benefits of delay when war can be deferred only to 
the advantage of the other side. Moreover, the Peace, by giving legal 
recognition to Protestants, eased surface tensions and the obvious 
stimulus of outside pressures. It thus provided a Protestant counter- 
part to the legalization of Christianity by Constantine with its attend- 
ant loss of verve. The heroic age was over. A clear-eyed, determined, 
unsentimental pursuit of a higher end, a purer idealism might have 
proved for Protestantism and Germany to be the most practical 
realism. 
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If for prophet Toynbee the religious wars were a sign of break- 
down, the onset of our time of troubles, then perhaps we in this latter 
day may be pardoned if we ring the bells of celebration with only 
muffled peals. Surely Ranke and Bernheim would forgive, if we con- 
clude with an aside on the irony and ambiguity of all historical 
achievements. 


C. F. A. Kahnis, Vindiciae Pacis Re- 
ligionis Augustanae (Leipzig, 1855), 
thought the Peace to be a thing in 
ejus memoria pie celebranda, p. 36, 
stressing the contribution of the 
princes to the Reformation and the 
essentially political nature of the 
Peace, designed in the first instance to 
preserve order. Gustav Bottger, Die 
Jubelfeier des Augsburger Religions- 
friedens in den Jahren 1655 und 1755 
im Churfiirstenthum Sachsen, beson- 
ders in Dresden, nebst kirchengeschicht- 
lichen Erléuterungen (Dresden, 1855), 
describes the festivities of that peace 
which assured the Lutheran Church 
‘*ihre rechtliche Anerkennung und die 
ungestérte, freie Uebung ihres Gottes- 
dienstes.’? Many other Festschriften, 
while recognizing that the peace was 
only a truce, join the chorus emphasiz- 
ing its great importance to Protestant- 
ism. The following are examples se- 
lected from a large number of such 
commemorative volumes celebrating 
the Peace: Der Augsburger Religions- 
friede vom 25. September 1555, der 
Grundpfeiler der Freiheit und Sicher- 
heit der evangelischen Kirche in 
Deutschland, nach seinen Ursachen und 
Folgen zur belehrenden und erbauen- 
den Vorbereitung auf dessen 300 
jahrige Jubelfeier 1855. (Leipzig, 
1855); Der Augsburger Religionsfrie- 
den vom 25. September 1555 zur Erin- 
nerung an den 25. September 1855 
(Berlin, 1855); Der Augsburger Re- 
ligionsfriede vom 25. September 15565. 
Geschichtlicher Ueberblick im Auf- 
trage des Kéniglicher Consistoriums eu 
Hannover...(Hannover, 1855); Der 
Augsburgische Religionsfrieden vom 
Jahre 1555, zu dessen dreihundert- 
jahrigem Gedachtnisse (Strassburg, 
1855). These references were supplied 
on microfilm through the courtesy of 
the British Museum. This paper was 
read at a meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Washington, 
D. C., December 29, 1955, before a 
joint session of the American Society 
for Reformation Research and _ the 
American Society of Church History. 
I wish to thank Dr, Felix Gilbert and 
Dr. Charles Mullett for a number of 
valuable suggestions. 

Christian W. Spieker, Geschichte des 
Augsburger Religionsfriedens vom 26. 


September 1555 (Schleiz, 1854), is 
typical of the former approach. He 
wrote, p. x: ‘‘Man sagte sich gegen- 
seitig viel Béses und kiimpfte von bei- 
den Seiten mit Einheit, Consequenz 
und Energie.’’ Perhaps even such an 
incidental factor as the availability of 
the basic documents in Christoph Leh- 
mann, De Pace Religionis Acta Pub- 
lica et Originalia (1631 and 1707), 
may have contributed to the emphasis 
on the imperial role in the Peace, 
since the sources of the territorial 
archives were not generally available. 
Gecifrey Barraclough, Medieval Ger- 
many, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1948), dis- 
cusses this historiographical develop- 
ment with selections from German 
scholars designed to illustrate the 
change. Barraclough’s The Origins of 
Modern Germany (Oxford, 1949), at- 
tempts a new analysis, but is not ade- 
quate for the 16th century. The old 
picture of Giesebrecht, Bryce, et alii, 
has been superseded by that of H. 
Mitteis and Perey Schramm. Cf., e.g., 
G. von Below, Der deutsche Staat des 
Mittclalters, I (Leipzig, 1914) H. 
Spangenberg, ‘‘Landesherrliche Ver- 
waltung, Feudalismus und Standetum 
in den deutschen Territorien des 13. 
bis. 15. Jahrhunderts,’’ Historische 
Zeitschrift, CIII (1909); Vom Lehn- 
staat zum Stédndestaat (1912); H. 
Wapfner, ‘‘Landeshoheit und landes- 
herrliche Verwaltung in Brandenburg 
und O6esterreich,’’ Mitteilungen des 
Instituts fiir dsterreichische Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, XXXII (1911), ete. 

The classie essay on the proprietary 
church is Ulrich Stutz, Die FHigen- 
kirche als Element des mittelalterlich- 
germanischen Kirchenrechtes (Berlin, 
1895). Cf. A. Werminghoff, Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte der deutschen Kirche 
im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 
87ff.; Kurt Kaser, ‘‘Die landeskirch- 
lichen Bestrebungen der weltlichen 
Reichsfiirsten,’’ Deutsche Geschichte 
im Ausgange des Mittelalters, II 
(Stuttgart, 1912), pp. 259ff.; Otto 
Hintze, ‘‘Die Epochen des evange- 
lischen Kirchenregiments in  Preus- 
zen,’’ Geist und Epochen der Preus- 
sischen Geschichte; Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen, III (Leipzig, 1943), pp. 
64ff.: ‘‘Die Idee der Landeskirche und 
des landesherrlichen Kirchenregiments 
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stammt nicht erst aus der Reforma- 
tion, in Brandenburg so wenig wie in 
anderen Territorien des Reiches. Sie 
tritt schon im 15. Jahrhundert hervor, 
als eine Folgeerscheinung einerseits 
des Verfalls der rémischen Hierarchie 
und andererseits des Erstarkens der 
landesfiirstlichen Gewalten, die damals 
begannen, ihre Territorien zu form- 
lichen kleinen Staatenbildungen zusam- 
menzuschlieszen.’’ The decisive act in 
Brandenburg was taken in 1447. 


The best monograph by far is still 
Gustav Wolf, Der Augsburger Reli- 
gionsfriede (Stuttgart, 1890), based 
on an adequate use of the archival 
sources, cited pp. ix-xii, C. W. Spiek- 
er, op. cit., p. xxiii, names the older 
historians as Sleidan, Hortleder, 
Seckendorf, and others who chronicled 
the Diet. Moriz Ritter, ‘‘Der Augs- 
burger Religionsfriede 1555,’’ His- 
torisches Taschenbuch, VI, 1 (1882), 
pp. 217f., 216ff., discusses the older 
sources published by Buchholtz, Lanz, 
Maurenbrecher, Ranke, in addition to 
which he examined especially the pro- 
ceedings of the electoral and prince 
council. August von Druffel, Beitrage 
zur Reichsgeschichte 1558-1555, IV, 
Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des 
Sechszehnten Jahrhunderts (Munich, 
1896), enlarged by Karl Brandi, is 
the major source publication, but it is 
unfortunately inadequate in several 
ways. Many of the documents have 
been cut too drastically and the 
sources on the territorial level are in- 
adequately represented. This volume is 
hereafter referred to as Druffel, IV, 
with the number of the document and 
page number following. 

Deutsche Reichstagsakten, Jungere 
Reihe, II, pp. 594ff., cited in Hajo 
Holborn, Ulrich von Hutten and the 
German Reformation (New Haven, 
1937), p. 164. 

Karl Brandi, ‘‘Der Weltreichsgedanke 
Karls V,’’ Europdische Revue, XVI 
(1940), pp. 271ff., emphasizes the am- 
bitions of Charles for world empire 
rather than merely the Spanish or 
Holy Roman Empire. Brandi’s mag- 
nificent work, Kaiser Karl V. Werden 
und Schicksal einer Persénlichkeit und 
eines Weltreiches together with the 
volume of sources (Munich, 1941), is 
the definitive interpretation. Peter 
Rassow, Die Kaiser-Idee Karls V. 
dargestellt an der Politik der Jahre 
1528-1540 (Berlin, 1932), undertook 
to demonstrate how Charles sought to 
actualize his imperial ideal in the 
world of real politics. 

Fritz Hartung, Karl V. und die deut- 
schen Reichstdnde von 1546 bis 1555 
(Halle a. S., 1910), pp. 5ff., an excel- 
lent discussion of Charles’ attempts 
at imperial reform, pp. 25ff.; the 
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Treaty of Passau, pp. 85ff.; the Hei- 
delberg League, pp. 115ff. He demon- 
strates the predominance of political 
interests also in earlier years. Viktor 
Ernst, Briefwechsel des Herzogs 
Christoph von Wirtemberg, II (Stutt- 
gart, 1900), p. iv, warns against the 
common assumption that 1555 was 
merely the continuation of the achieve- 
ments of 1552 without giving due 
weight to the developments of the two 
years intervening, such as the birth 
of the Counter-Reformation in 1554. 
Druffel, IV, no. 649, p. 695, On July 
7 Charles in a letter to Ferdinand re- 
newed his rejection of all cooperation 
in the religious peace. 


M. Ritter, op. cit., pp. 220f. Franz 
Bernhard von Bucholtz, Geschichte der 
Regierung Ferdinand des Ersten, 9 
vols. (Vienna, 1831-1838), is still a 
rich mine of information for the pe- 
riod. 

Hugo Steiger, Geschichte der Stadt 
Augsburg (Munich, 1941), p. 145, 
presents an uncomplimentary sketch 
of Otto’s obdurateness. 

Friedrich Wimmer, Die religidsen 
Zustinde in Bayern um die Mitte des 
sechszehnten Jahrhunderts (Munich, 
1845), applauds the Bavarian dukes 
for their role in damming the Refor- 
mation flood. 

On the internal development of the 
Saxon territorial government, cf. 
Waldemar Goerlitz, Staat und Stinde 
unter den Herzégen Albrecht und 
Georg 1485-1539 (Leipzig, 1928); 
Georg Voigt, Moritz von Sachsen 1541- 
1547 (Leipzig, 1876); Hans Baum- 
garten, Moritz von Sachsen der Gegen- 
spieler Karls V (Berlin, 1941), popu- 
lar, adding nothing new; Rudolf Kotz- 
schke, ‘‘Die Landesverwaltungsreform 
im Kurstaat Sachsen unter Kurfiirst 
Moritz 1547-48,’’ Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fiir Thiiringische Geschichte 
N. F., XXXIV (1940), pp. 191ff., dis- 
cussing the effects of foreign affairs 
on the domestic government; G. Wolf, 
‘Die Anfinge der Regierung des 
Kurfiirsten August’? Neues Archiv 
fiir sachsische Geschichte, XVII 
(1896), p. 312, cited in Fritz Har- 
tung, op. cit., p. 133. 

G. Wolf, op. cit., p. 22. The excellent 
monograph of Ludwig Schwabe, 
‘*Kursachsen und die Verhandlungen 
iiber den Augsburger Religions- 
frieden,’’ Neues Archiv fiir Sdch- 
sische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, 
X (1889), is based on the Dresden 
Archives and develops this thread in 
the story very adequately. 

Adolf Hasenclever, Die kurpfdlzische 
Politik in den Zeiten des schmalkal- 
dischen Krieges (Heidelberg, 1905), 
p. 155ff., suggests that Frederick was 
not deeply Protestant in a religious 
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sense, but was rather following his 
personal and dynastic interests. The 
growth of Protestantism in the Palat- 
inate has received much scholarly at- 
tention. Walter Miiller, Die Stellung 
der Kurpfale zur lutherischen 
Bewegung von 1517 bis 1525 (Heidel- 
berg, 1937), p. 123: ‘‘Die Schaukel- 
stellung in der religidsen Frage stimmt 
im allgemeinen mit der Linie der 
pfalzischen Politik iiberein.’’ See also 
Friedrich Lippert, Die Reformation in 
Kirche, Sitte und Schule der Ober- 
pfalz 1520-1560 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1897) ; Theodor Giimbel, Die Geschich- 
te der protestantischen Kirche der 
Pfalz mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der pfalzischen Profangeschichte (Kai- 
serslautern, 1885); Johann Gotz, Die 
religiése Bewegung in der Oberpfalz 
von 1520 bis 1560 (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1914); and Ludwig Stamer, 
Kirchengeschichte der Pfalz II. Teil 
(Speyer, 1949). 
Ottheinrich is still a cultural hero, cf. 
Alexander von Reitzenstein, Otthein- 
rich von der Pfalz (Bremen, 1939), a 
popular biography. R. Salzer, Beitrage 
zu einer Biographie Ottheinrichs 
(Heidelberg, 1886), sketches his early 
life and exile. Friedrich Lippert, op. 
cit., p. 43, cites the following dog- 
gerel: 
‘‘Ottheinrich Pfalzgraf 
Gottes Gnad, 
Von des Papstes Griiuel erledigt 
hat; 
Der Kirchen Ruh, des 
Wohlfahrt, 
Zu férdern er kein Fleisz nit 
spart.’’ 
Adolf Lent, Der Augsburger Reichs- 
tag von 1555 und das Haus Branden- 
burg (Berlin, 1884), a Leipzig disser- 
tation, is brief and inadequate in its 
archival source references. He con- 
cludes, p. 43, that the Peace helped 
the rise of Brandenburg-Prussia ap- 
preciably. Hannah Meyer, ‘‘Die Re- 
formation in der Mark Brandenburg 
zum vierhundertjaihrigen Gedichtnis 
ihrer Einfiihrung,’’ Zeitwende (Dec., 
1939), pp. 84ff., commemorates the 
four hundredth anniversary of the 
celebration by Joachim II of com- 
munion in both kinds. G. Wolf, op. 
cit., pp. 23ff. 
Viktor Ernst, op. cit., III (Stuttgart, 
1902), pp. xxix ff., xivi, This excel- 
lent edition is a welcome addition to 
Druffel’s Beitrége. For the exchange 
between Ferdinand and _ Christoph, 
Druffel, IV, no. 595, p. 632; no. 640, 
pp. 688f. Ce. Julius Rauscher, Wirt. 
temberg und das Augsburgische Glaub- 
ensbekenntnis (Stuttgart, 1930), pp. 
11ff., Die Zeit Herzog Christofs. Bern- 
hard Kugler, Christoph, Herzog zu 
Wirtemberg, 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 1868 
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and 1872), still has merit. G. Wolf, 
op. cit., pp. 27ff. 

G. Wolf, op. cit., pp. 33f. Ludwig 
Zimmermann, ‘‘Landgraf Philipp von 
Hessen und der moderne deutsche 
Staat,’’ Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
hessische Geschichte und Landeskunde, 
LXII (1940), p. 57, asserts that in 
helping Germany overcome uhiversal- 
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THEOPHAN PROKOPOVICH AND THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL ORDINANCE 


Hucu F. Grauam, University of California 


The period of the reforms in the reign of Peter the Great shook 
Russia to her very foundations, drastically altering her historical 
course. It is notewortuy in many respects, particularly in the sudden 
appearance of many men in various walks of life capable of envisaging 
and of carrying out these novel measures. In the Orthodox Church, 
which was as profoundly affected as any other Russian institution, 
this phenomenon is admirably illustrated in the career of Theophan 
Prokopovich, the Ukrainian ecclesiastic. The range and power of his 
intellect were enormous; a theologian, scholar, teacher, poet, drama- 
tist,, and man of affairs, he merits respectful treatment both from 
students of theology and literature as well as politics. He was the 
Tsar’s intimate associate, well-known to Catholic and Protestant theo- 
logians abroad, friend of the poet Kantemir and the historian Tati- 
schev, and a man who could influence the imperial succession itself. 


Theophan’s life (1681-1736) spanned the reigns of four rulers, 
but it may conveniently be divided into two main periods separated 
by the publication of his best-known and most significant work, the 
Ecclesiastical Ordinance, in 1721. His earlier career as a preceptor, 
theologian, and reforming bishop, when he played a vital part in the 
reorganization of the Russian Church, possesses considerable signifi- 
cance in Orthodox ecclesiastical history and deserves attention and 
study. Though by no means devoid of interest, his later career, when 
he was chiefly occupied in frustrating attacks directed against him by 
Orthodox churchmen who opposed his policies, contains fewer items 
of general importance. 

At the time when Theophan was preparing to enter the church, 
memories of the inquiry into the conduct of the Patriarch Nikon were 
still keen; men felt that the time to decide the question of the relation- 
ship between Church and State in Russia had finally arrived. The 
Orthodox Church had never been militant, but its steady growth under 
the Princes of Kiev, the Tartars, and lastly the Muscovite government, 
had kept pace with the substantial growth of Russian power itself. In 
the seventeenth century the church possessed a large hierarchy, huge 
estates, and enormous wealth and influence, all subordinate to the 
authority of the Patriarch. When Nikon, a man of strong views, 
ascended to that office, he sought to elevate the church to a position 
of the highest dignity. His attempts to achieve his ideal aroused the 
opposition of the Tsar, Alexis, and antagonized the nobles; by his 
uncompromising attitude Nikon did much to bring schism to the 
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church and caused his own downfall. Two Patriarchs of less decided 
views succeeded him; when the office became vacant in 1700, Peter, 
already on the throne, named no successor, thus asserting his intention 
to intervene directly in church affairs. 

Nikon’s legacy was the concept, highly attractive to certain seg- 
ments of the clergy, of an all-powerful Patriarch standing in a very 
close relationship to the throne. To combat this concept in its own 
sphere of ecclesiastical politics, as well as to carry out other measures 
of church reform that he deemed necessary, Peter needed a churchman 
who sympathized with the Tsar’s ideas and who was himself convinced 
of the necessity of accomplishing them. Peter first hoped that he had 
found such a person in Stefan Yavorsky, Metropolitan of Riazan, 
whom he named “Guardian of the Patriarchal Chair,” an interim ap- 
pointiment made only until the entire matter could be clarified to the 
Tsar’s satisfaction. But in the first decade of the eighteenth century 
it became clear that Stefan was steadily inclining to the party within 
the church that opposed reform. This party, devoted to traditions that 
had become fixed and rigid through age, and anxious to preserve the 
privileges its members already enjoyed, was concerned with little 
beyond the externals of religion and was determined to resist any and 
all innovation.” Realizing the extent and the seriousness of this op- 
position, Peter requested Theophan to lay aside his duties in Kiev in 
order to assume a high church office in St. Petersburg. 

In the seventeenth century the Ukraine began to play an important 
part in the intellectual development of Russia. Until 1654 it had been 
politically separate from Moscow, first by its incorporation into the 
Russian-Lithuanian State, then into the Kingdom of Poland. It had 
long been exposed to the forces of Catholic proselytization that were 
very active in the latter country, but the majority of its population, 
devoted to the Orthodox faith and recognizing the need for education 
in order effectively to resist the inroads of Catholicism, had borrowed 
certain educational techniques from their opponents and founded good 
elementary schools, chief among which was the Academy at Kiev. 
Moscow, then lacking comparable institutions, soon fell under the in- 
fluence of the educated Ukrainians, who, in their turn, looked to Mos- 
cow, the proclaimed champion of Orthodoxy, for protection from their 
oppressors. After the union of the two lands the way was clear for 
many Ukrainians to proceed to Russian cities, where a few of their 
number had gone before. Their abilities soon secured them respon- 
sible positions there both in the Church and in the schools, which were 
at that time almost entirely in the hands of the clergy. 

Theophan was born in Kiev, the son of a merchant. Both his 
parents soon died, leaving him destitute, but his uncle, and others, dis- 
cerning his promise, assisted him to receive his early education at the 
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Kiev Academy, where he took the Slavic and Latin course. Distin- 
guished for the retentiveness of his memory and the richness of his 
voice, he completed his studies there in 1698 with a desire for further 
education. 

Orthodox educational institutions on a higher level did not yet 
exist even in the Ukraine; consequently, Theophan was obliged to 
adopt an expedient common at the time in order to enter a Polish in- 
stitution of higher learning. This was to profess the Uniate faith, 
a compromise belief that acknowledged the spiritual hegemony of the 
Pope while preserving the elements of Orthodox ritual and practised 
in those parts of Poland where the Russian population predominated. 
The Uniate authorities were so impressed with his abilities that they 
first employed him in their own school as a teacher of poetry and then 
sent him to the College of St. Athanasius, designed for Slavic converts 
to Catholicism, in Rome. There he made an intensive study of the- 
ology, the classics, and the Fathers, while acquainting himself at first 
hand with the aims and organization of the Catholic Church. The 
Jesuits thought so highly of him that they asked him to join their 
order, but he rejected their offer. In 1702 he returned to the Ukraine, 
and renouncing the Uniate faith, he took the vow of Orthodox mon- 
asticism and received an appointment as teacher of poetry at the Kiev 
Academy. 

Immediately upon assuming this responsible position at the age 
of twenty-two he began to display the tendencies that were later to win 
him the notice of the reforming Tsar. Indicating his distaste for rigid 
and dogmatic canons of poetic and dramatic composition, he sought 
to make his students appreciate the artistic essence of these subjects. 
Failing to find any works illustrative of his theories, he composed a 
play to be performed privately at the Academy. This was the tragi- 
comedy Viadimir,* which brought the nascent Russian drama to the 
greatest height that it had yet attained. 

In addition to the many excellent innovations in plot, structure, 
and character made in this play, which dealt with the conversion of 
Vladimir, tenth century prince of Kiev, to Christianity, the most 
striking characteristic of the work was its sense of contemporaneity. 
Thinly disguised as those of a bygone age, the problems of the play 
were those that confronted Theophan. Cast as Vladimir was the new 
government of Peter; his opponents, the pagan priests, typified, in 
Theophan’s estimation, many of his contemporaries, of whose jealous 
opposition to reform he was already aware. In this early work The- 
ophan revealed that he was already acquainted with, and sympathetic 
to, the new regime and its ideals. 

Chance first enabled Theophan to reveal his sympathies and abil- 
ities directly to the Tsar. In 1706, when Peter came to Kiev for a 
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dedication, Theophan delivered a speech of welcome well designed to 
please the ruler. His speech illustrated the realistic style of church 
oratory that Theophan was striving to formulate,—instead of making 
traditional comparisons between the Tsar and Caesar or Trajan, The- 
ophan concluded his address on a novel note: 

“. . . . Greatly do we marvel at Your Highness, beholding you in 
common garb rather than adorned in regal splendor. Your kingly 
mightiness is discerned not by brilliant purple nor in golden diadem, 


but in your strength, firmness, and manliness, and in your bravery, and in 
our wonder at your worthy actions.’ 


In 1707 Theophan was appointed Prefect of the Kiev Academy and 
teacher of philosophy, a post that he held for two years, combining 
its duties with private study of physics, arithmetic, and geometry, 
since the natural sciences held great attraction for him. 

After the victory of Poltava over Charles XII of Sweden, in June 
1709 Theophan hailed Peter in a panegyric. The Tsar’s attention was 
definitely attracted to him, for in 1711, while campaigning against the 
Turks, Peter summoned Theophan to the camp as chaplain. At the 
conclusion of the war Theophan returned to Kiev, where, at the Tsar’s 
request, he was appointed Abbot of the Bratsky Monastery and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, the highest office at the Kiev Academy. Theophan 
continued in this office until 1715, when he received his summons to 
proceed to St. Petersburg for consecration as a bishop. Since ill- 
health delayed his departure, he arrived in the capital in 1716 to find 
that Peter was on a journey to the West, thus delaying his conse- 
cration. 

Other forces sought to prevent it. Even before the Tsar had 
selected Theophan for preferment, his sermons and writings’ had 
aroused the hostility of those churchmen who adhered to Orthodox 
belief in its strict traditional form. They charged Theophan with 
Protestant inclinations, basing their opinion largely on his views main- 
taining the primacy of the Sacred Scriptures.° His assertions that the 
Scriptures should be honored at least as highly as Church or Conciliar 
Tradition led them to believe that Theophan was attacking the very 
basis on which Orthodoxy rested. Another group, composed chiefly 
of Ukrainian ecclesiastics who, unlike Theophan himself, admired the 
Catholic schools of the West and were influenced by Catholic theology, 
hoped to see the appointment of a Patriarch possessing an authority 
as absolute as that of the Pope. They had surely been irritated when 
Theophan while still at Kiev had published a strong poetic indictment 
of the Inquisition’s treatment of Galileo.” 

The opposition to Theophan formed under the leadership of two 
Moscow academicians who openly declared that he was displaying 
Lutheran and Calvinistic tendencies. They submitted their charges 
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to the Tsar as soon as he returned from abroad. Theophan adroitly 
defended himself by contending that his detractors favored Catholi- 
cism, and church supremacy at the state’s expense,® an argument which 
was bound to have considerable weight with Peter. Furthermore, 
Theophan’s scientific inquiring mind, his avowed reforming tendency, 
and manifest sympathy with Peter’s views had already disposed the 
Tsar strongly in his favor. He summarily dismissed the charges and 
hastened Theophan’s consecration as Bishop of Pskov. The Musco- 
vites had eventually to make a public apology. 

Although Theophan supervised the diocese of Pskov, Peter 
wished to keep him in St. Petersburg to assist in the programme of 
church reform; accordingly, Theophan made the capital his headquar- 
ters. He plunged into an arduous routine of literary work that oc- 
cupied him for the next three years, composing a Catalogue of the 
Rulers of Russia, an Apostolic Geography, a Short Exposition of the 
Ten Commandments, a Tract against Hypocrisy, and a Pamphlet on 
Martyrs. He also completed a paper on the origins of the Patriarchy, 
designed chiefly to show historically how Russia stood in no need of 
one, as a preliminary to his most important and significant work, the 
Ecclesiastical Ordinance. This work is an outstanding document in 
Russian religious history; by its basic premise, the creation of a Synod 
to act as the supreme authority in all religious matters, it marked a 
sharp departure from all that had gone before it and established the 
pattern of church administration that existed in Russia up to the fall 
of the Empire. 

The Ecclesiastical Ordinance,’ sanctioned by the mandate of the 
Tsar, created, in place of a single Patriarch, a multicephalous College 
to control and regulate ecclesiastical matters, similar to Peter’s other 
governmental colleges in form. The Ordinance itself is divided into 
three parts of unequal length which are in turn divided into various 
sections. The first part gives reasons for the establishment of this 
College ; the second, matters under the College’s jurisdiction and regula- 
tions pertaining to schools and preachers; the third, the composition, 
duties, and powers of the College’s governing body. An examination 
of this document will reveal the nature of the conditions that Theophan 
thought necessary to combat and the measures that he believed should 
be taken against them. 

In the first part of the Ordinance Theophan clearly demonstrated 
that he regarded the position of the church as secondary to that of the 
Emperor in the state, a view quite consistent with his general concept 
of the exalted position of the ruler which he had expressed in a sermon 


in 1718: 


“...The sovereign autocratic power was established by God, is armed 
with the sword, and to oppose it is a sin against God Himself. 
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The second and longest part of the Ordinance is chiefly concerned 
with affairs of the church and its schools and with regulation of the 
clerical orders. By the section entitled “General Affairs” the College 
is charged with the supervision of various details of church ritual. 
The most striking feature of this entire section is the emphasis placed 
on the eradication of superstition, which had assumed a wide variety 
of forms and penetrated deeply into the national consciousness.” In 
the next section, entitled “Special Affairs,” the clergy as such are dealt 
with. First come the bishops. They are charged with obtaining a 
knowledge of the precepts of Orthodox Canon Law, the Councils, and 
similar matters. Emphasizing his opinion that uneducated men too 
often attained high church office with the somewhat sarcastic observa- 
tion that perhaps it may be difficult for them to familiarize themselves 
with these subjects unaided, Theophan declares that the Ecclesiastical 
College will send them a pamphlet on these matters which they are to 
have read to them. 

Theophan believed strongly that education was of vital importance 
to the church. The Ordinance provided that each bishop should main- 
tain a school for children of the clergy and others destined for the 
church attached to his residence, with an “intelligent and honorable” 
teacher who would not only teach the students to read but to understand 
what they read. Graduates of these schools would receive decided 
preference in ecclesiastical appointments, and bishops should take great 
care not to advance an unworthy person through favoritism or parti- 
ality. Theophan acknowledged that the accomplishment of such a 
programme would entail considerable expense, since the cost of stu- 
dents’ maintenance and books as well as teachers’ salaries was to be 
borne by the bishop. To assist in defraying it Theophan allotted a 
fixed amount of revenue from the monasterial estates of each diocese 
for this purpose. A statement of these revenues was to be submitted 
annually to the bishop for his scrutiny and a copy was to be preserved 
in the College’s archives to ensure a fair and equal distribution. Fur- 
ther to reduce expense Theophan cautioned the bishops against their 
tendency to keep numerous servants, to build large houses, and to be 
overly sumptuous in personal adornment. 


An excellent reminder that many of the provisions of the Or- 
dinance were more in accord with Theophan’s concept of an ideal 
church polity than with conditions in the contemporary Russian 
Church is that Theophan after his consecration as bishop was himself 
very far from complying with these provisions. He had two resi- 
dences in St. Petersburg in addition to other property in the Moscow 
area, and, taking a great interest in architecture, he was always anxi- 
ous to erect new buildings. He had a full-time household manager, 
for his entertainments were lavish and his guests famous. One of his 
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sayings used to be,—“You no more ask a good man’s country and 
beliefs than you ask the home of a good wine.’”? Such a mode of life 
together with the generosity that he displayed to all who sought his 
help involved him in financial difficulties,—on one occasion, as he him- 
self admitted, he was “down to his last twenty roubles.””* 


The introduction to the next section of the second part of the 
Ordinance, which treats formally of schools, reveals Theophan’s sym- 
pathy with Peter’s emphasis upon the utilitarian side of education as 
well as his thorough awareness that ignorance was the cause of many 
of Russia’s troubles. Although the educational system that he devised 
in the following section was, and continued to be, largely visionary 
and theoretical, yet it resulted in some practical reforms in existing 
educational institutions.* The section begins with the preamble: 


“The whole world knows how wretched and feeble was the Russian 
army before it received regular instruction; how its power was im- 
measurably increased beyond all expectation when our all-powerful 
monarch, his Tsaric Majesty Peter I, disciplined it with excellent rules 
...even so, without the light of instruction it is impossible for the 
church to flourish; there can only be disorders, many ridiculous super- 
stitions, and senseless heresies.” 


Theophan’s experience as a student at Rome and as a teacher at Kiev 
stood him in good stead when formulating an educational curriculum. 


The center of his educational system and the chief institution of 
higher learning was to be an Academy which the Tsar would found 
at his own expense, and its curriculum, comprising seven subjects, 
represented a combination of the best scientific disciplines known at 
the time. They were Latin Grammar with Geography and History, 
Arithmetic with Geometry, Logic or Dialectic, Rhetoric with or with- 
out Versification, Physics with a short treatise on Metaphysics, a short 
course in Politics that could be joined with Dialectic if desired, and 
finally Theology. The first six sciences were to take one year each; 
the Theology course two. Graduates of this Academy were to receive 
highest preference for both ecclesiastical and governmental positions, 
and Theophan hoped that it would go far to remedy the situation where- 
in a subject could be learned in a year in Western schools, “. . . while 
with us a student has learned but little after five or six years.” 


Theophan tried by his own example to give practical implementa- 
tion to this section of the Ordinance. In 1721 he opened a school in 
his own home in St. Petersburg for orphans and poor children. It was 
regarded as the best school then in existence both in the excellence of 
its physical appointments and in the quality of instruction available. 
Its curriculum included Theology, Slavic Studies, Russian, Latin and 
Greek Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Roman Antiquities, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Geography, History, and Drawing. It is a significant com- 
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ment on Theophan’s statements as to the lack of educated Russians 
that the school’s first masters were Germans. 


In addition to the Academy, Theophan also projected a Seminary 
for boys between the ages of ten and fifteen. This institution was to 
operate under a very strict discipline, and in addition to courses de- 
signed to prepare students for the Academy, Theophan laid strong 
emphasis on the acquisition of vocational skills, particularly of a mili- 
tary and nautical nature. 

One of the final sections of this part of the Ordinance deals with 
the avocation of preachers. Theophan provided that no one might be- 
come a preacher unless he had graduated from the Academy and had 
been appointed to his post by the Ecclesiastical College. One interest- 
ing exception was made,—those who had originally been trained in 
another faith might undergo examination by the Ecclesiastical College 
to test their proficiency in the Scriptures and their ability to deliver a 
sermon on a set theme, and if found worthy, would be permitted to 
preach. Theophan had already stated what he believed to be the two 
most important attributes of a preacher. He should have: 

“'..Two inherent qualities—his own nature and learning, and two 
bestowed by Heaven,—a catechismal knowledge of the Christian faith 
and a serious belief in the divinity of the Sacred Scriptures emanating 
from fear of God.”?® 
Theophan recommended certain topics as suitable for sermons. Preach- 
ers should advocate penitence, moral improvement, and respect for au- 
thority, particularly the all-powerful authority of the Tsar. They 
should strive sedulously to improve their sermon techniques by the 
study of St. John Chrysostom, and Theophan particularly cautioned 
them not to model themselves on contemporary Catholic preachers. 

The third part of the Ordinance is quite short. In prescribing 
the composition of the Ecclesiastical College, Theophan provided that 
its members should be drawn from different ranks of the clergy and 
from different localities throughout the country. In addition to the 
College’s control and supervision of all matters pertaining to the 
church and the clergy, it was ultimately to serve as a high court of ap- 
peal in ecclesiastical matters, a circumstance that reinforces the con- 
viction that the College was definitely to assume all functions that had 
previously been performed by the Patriarch. 

By devising this new mode of church government Theophan con- 
clusively defined the position of the Russian Church in relation to the 
State. Insofar as the church functioned as a political and social or- 
ganism (and the circumstances of the times permitted it the broadest 
latitude in these directions), he placed it in a position subordinate to 
that of the secular ruler and obliged it to acknowledge the latter’s be- 
hests. But Theophan was not an exponent of the concept of Caesar- 
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opapism; he was essentially a reformer and corrector of existing insti- 


tutions, not a doctrinal legislator. 


He promulgated no far-reaching 


coercive measures affecting fundamental questions of dogma; his em- 
phasis on the Scriptures could be reconciled with the tenets of Ortho- 
dox belief. Theophan left the church free to assert spiritual hegemony 
over the religious life of the Russian people and to lead the way in 
educational reform, although, at the same time, his new Synodal form 
of church administration left the church practically defenceless against 
encroachments by the secular authority, a tendency that became pro- 
gressively more manifest as time went on. Theophan himself towered 
above the Orthodox churchmen of his day, and he played a vital role 
in the transition from the medieval to the modern period in the history 
of the Russian Church. 


1. 
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pp. 360-371. 
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CALVIN AND COVENANT THEOLOGY 


Everett H. Emerson, Lehigh University 


Within the last twenty years the New England theology of the 
seventeenth century has been examined far more closely than it had 
ever been before, and the findings have been that this theology is very 
different from the simple “Calvinism” which earlier students of the 
period had labelled it. Professor Perry Miller, the principal worker 
in the field, concluded that the New England theology was really 
“Covenant Theology” and has declared that this is a very different 
thing from “Calvinism.”? Others have readily accepted his findings.® 

That such a thing as covenant theology flourished among the 
Reformed churches in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is not 
a new discovery. Such a general study as James Orr’s article ‘“Cal- 
vinism” in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics points out that 
it was one of the three fundamental developments in the Reformed 
theology after Calvin’s death. In the same encylopedia W. Adams 
Brown observes, in his article “Covenant Theology,” that covenant 
theology developed in English Puritanism as a parallel movement to 
its growth on the Continent. Brown cites Perkins, Ames, and Preston 
as examples of English covenant theologians. Even in the last cen- 
tury the German scholar J. A. Dorner indicated exactly what Miller 
maintains: that covenant theology tended to undermine predestination.‘ 

The purpose of the following study is to compare some aspects of 
covenant theology with the teachings of Calvin in their approaches to 
the conversion process. Such an investigation is especially important 
because previous students have made the unfortunate error of com- 
paring Calvin’s teachings in his textbook of theology The Institutes 
of the Christian Religion with the sermon teachings of such so-called 
covenant theologians as the New Englanders Thomas Hooker, John 
Cotton, and Thomas Shepard. A comparison of this sort is neither 
useful nor fair; it is more appropriate to use Calvin’s sermon teach- 
ings as the basis of a comparison, although other writings may well 
be used in addition. 

It is perhaps worth while to examine first the history and central 
tenets of covenant theology. Covenant theology seems to stem !argely 
from Calvin’s predecessor Zwingli, author of De Testamento seu 
Foedere Dei Unico et Eterno (1534). Calvin himself, like many other 
Christian theologians, spoke of a divine covenant, but because the 
covenant is not a basic element for his system, he is not regarded as a 
covenant theologian. The covenant idea was later taken up by such 
important Reformed theologians as Bullinger; Ursinus and Olevianus, 
authors of the Heidelberg Catchism; and Junius. In England it ap- 
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pears to go back to Tyndale and John Frith and to have been domi- 
nant among Puritans from a very early date. Among the later sig- 
nificant covenant theologians were Ames and Cocceius; the latter 
formulated his theology more completely on covenant lines than any 
earlier theologian.” 

The fundamental concept of covenant theology is well and sim- 
ply set forth by Bullinger: 

God, in making leagues, as he doth in all things, applieth himself to our 

capacities . . . And therefore, when God’s mind was to declare the 


favour and good-will that he bare to mankind... it pleased him to make 
a league or covenant with mankind. 


Bullinger goes on to say that this covenant was first made with Adam 
after the Fall, then with Noah and Moses. The terms of the agree- 
ment were, on God’s side, the promise of His Son, through Whom 
would come complete reconciliation and heavenly blessings; and on 
man’s side, “faith and due obedience.” Christ finished and fulfilled 
this old league and made a new one. In this, man is asked only for 
“faith and charity,” and “holy and wonderful liberty is given unto 
the godly.’”® 

There are three points of this covenant plan to be emphasized. 
First, God was willing to consider man’s abilities. As A. C. McGif- 
fert puts it, “. . . the covenant theology laid stress upon His historical 
dealing with men first in one way, and then when that failed, in an- 
other.’”” Second, the new relationship is an agreement between God 
and man, not a decree. Ursinus defines the Christian covenant as 

a mutual pactio between God and men, by which God assures men that 

He will be favorable to them, will remit sins, bestow new righteousness, 

the Holy Spirit and life eternal through and because of the Son the 

Mediator. In turn men bind themselves to God to believe and to repent, 

i. e., to receive with true faith this sublime benefit and to afford God 

true obedience.® 


Third, predestination does not play so important a role as is usual 
in Reformed theology. The emphasis is on man’s role, since God, in 
making the covenant, “has promised the whole of humanity, so far 
as it accepts His grace with penitence and trust, righteousness and 
eternal life as an inalienable inheritance of grace.”® Heinrich Heppe 
points out that the concept of the covenant of grace is thus established 
with an “essentially universalistic basic.’"° Such a situation is made 
possible in covenant theology because another covenant exists besides 
the covenant of grace: a covenant by which God “graciously fulfills 
the condition required in those whom He has assigned to Christ from 
all eternity.”™ 

Covenant theologians, at least in purely doctrinal works, make 
clear that man is able to enter into the agreement with God only when 
God supplies the means: “Before grace supervenes, man has nothing 
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by which to raise himself . . . Hence it is clear that by grace alone is 
man drawn to the covenant and to the grace or friendship with God.’””” 

The Covenant of Grace was first established after the Fall — 
after the Covenant of Works had been violated. According to the 
Continental theologian Wollebius, who was very influential in New 
England,” the covenant was first administered in the form of the 
Old Testament: “in the time of Christ to be exhibited”; “the New 
Testament is the covenant of grace administered after Christ has 
been exhibited.”"* However, the new covenant is said to have been 
first proposed to Abraham.” 7 

Though it originated in the sixteenth century, covenant theology 
flourished in the seventeenth as a reaction against the abstractions 
of Reformed scholasticism,”* and as a defense against the Arminian 
attack on predestination.’ By using the covenant idea, theologians 
shifted emphasis from the eternal decrees of God, central High Cal- 
vinist teachings, to God’s relationships with man, without abandoning 
predestination.’* In addition to these historical causes for the flour- 
ishing of covenant theology, Professor Miller has proposed that 


it almost seems as though Puritan theologians, having dwelt for years 

upon the implacable rigor of divine justice and being forced . . . to present 

sovereignty as the dominant attribute (of God), were intensely relieved 

to come upon the covenant doctrine as at last something tangible to 

adduce in pleading that God was also gracious.’® 
Although Miller has taken pains to qualify with an “almost” this ex- 
planation of the Puritan interest in covenant theology, it implies that 
earlier Puritan divines had presented sovereignty and rigorous justice 
as God’s essential qualities. Doubtless isolated examples of such pre- 
sentations could be pointed out, but earlier Puritan sermon literature 
is, in general, quite different from what Miller suggests: the difference 
between earlier and later Puritan preachers put less emphasis on man’s 
inability and predestination than did seventeenth-century Puritans.” 

It is not difficult to discover what kind of logic led Miller to this 
explanation, but since the point has heen made only obliquely up to 
now,” it deserves to be stated here. Miller has traced with care “the 
expanding limits of natural ability” in seventeenth-century Puritan 
preaching from Thomas Hooker and John Cotton to Increase and 
Cotton Mather ; he has proved, it seems clear, that the late seventeenth- 
century divines expected more of a man’s spiritual abilities than did 
the first generation of New England preachers.” What could be more 
natural, then, than to assume that Puritan preachers before Hooker 
and Cotton expected even less of natural man? Undoubtedly seven- 
teenth-century Puritan theology would have been more rigorous, would 
have expected less of man, if covenant theology had not been de- 
veloped. But the fact is that from Calvin’s time onwards Reformed 
orthodoxy became more and more rigorous, more “scholastic.” Thus 
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to say that covenant theology mitigated the rigor of Calvinism is not 
quite correct: it mitigated the rigor of the Reformed scholastic theo- 
logy, which was a good deal more strict than Calvin’s teachings. 

Another major effect which has been attributed to covenant 
theology needs to be considered. According to Miller, “. . . by put- 
ting the relationship between God and man into contractual terms, they 
[covenant theologians] found themselves blessed with the corollary 
that the terms could be known in advance.” When election “comes as 
a chance to take up a contract, they [men] must first of all know what 
is to be contracted.’”** Thus with the covenant system God arranges 
“that we might know what to expect from God, and upon what 
termes.” * 

All of this seems to say that according to non-covenant Reformed 
theology the conditions by which man is saved cannot be known before 
salvation. Miller offers us the opportunity to compare conversion ac- 
cording to Calvin: grace comes as a flash of supernatural light, a rape 
of the surprised will, according to Calvin, but to the covenant theo- 
logians it is “a reinvigoration of the slumbering capacities of the 
soul.” But let us see whether this comparison is a fair presentation 
of Calvin’s thought on the subject. 

In the Institutes Calvin writes: 

A simple external manifestation of the word ought to be amply sufficient 
to produce faith, did not our blindness and perverseness prevent. But 
such is the proneness of our mind to vanity, that it can never adhere to 
the truth of God, and such its dulness, that it is always blind even in 
his light. Hence without the illumination of the Spirit the word has no 
effect; and hence also it is obvious that faith is something higher than 


human understanding. Nor were it sufficient for the mind to be illumined 
by the Spirit of God unless the heart also were strengthened and sup- 


ported by his power... If there were only a single gift of the Spirit, 
he who is the author and cause of faith could not without absurdity be 
said to be its effect; but ... there is nothing strange in ascribing to faith 


the very gifts which faith prepares us for receiving.”® 


Two points here deserve attention. First, Calvin clearly assumes that 
those who are converted are exposed to the preaching of the gospel 
before grace works conversion. Faith is higher than understanding; 
but a degree of understanding—though of course it is not adequate 
for conversion—Calvin assumes will come before conversion. Second, 
conversion is for Calvin just what Miller says it is for the covenant 
theologians, a reinvigoration of the various capacities of the soul, 
illuminating the mind and strengthening and supporting the affections 
(‘the heart”). The gifts of the Spirit are manifold. 

Such an interpretation of the passage from Calvin is supported 
by passages from his other writings. The gospel reforms us, declares 
Calvin, “by calling us to Jesus Christ, and by showing us how we must 
be regenerated by His Holy Spirit.”"" “It is true, as the Scripture 
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saith, that we are saved by faith, and by laying hold of the promises 
contained in the gospel .. .”** Man must of course know what the 
promises are before he can lay hold of them. 


In conversion, “God begins . . . by exciting in our hearts a desire, 
a love, and a study of righteousness, or (to speak more correctly) by 
turning, training, and guiding our hearts unto righteousness.” Cal- 
vin declares in a sermon, “. . . it is a strange thing that God should call 
men to Himself and try to win them in the most humane and gracious 
manner in the world, and that nevertheless men should turn away from 
Him and purposely refuse to accept the savation which is thus offered 
to them.’*° Herman Kuiper has neatly summarized Calvin’s teach- 
ings on this point: “God in various ways manifests His goodness to 
man at large in order that He may turn them from their sins and 
allure them to Himself . . . God woos men to Himself and urges them 
to come to repentance... .”“* For Calvin as for the covenant theo- 
logians, regeneration is a gradual process.” 


Another difference exists between covenant theology and the older 
Reformed theology, according to Miller. Since the covenant cannot 
be accepted unless sinners first learn what is proposed, the covenant 
idea had the effect of suggesting that there must be a time between 
depravity and conversion when the transaction of the covenant is 
proposed. This learning period, it is argued, wrought a fundamental 
change in Reformed theology. Since conversion does not come like 
a flash of lightning, it can be prepared for. Men can perform some 
parts of conversion, and so all men can be called to prepare for grace. 
In this way, according to Miller, the covenant idea led to the concept 
of preparation for salvation.** 


But Calvin, at least in passing, also refers to a kind of preparation 
for salvation. “There are two operations of the Spirit in faith, cor- 
responding to the two parts of which faith consists, as it enlightens, 
and as it establishes the mind. The commencement of faith is knowl- 
edge: the completion of it is a firm and steady conviction, which admits 
of no opposing doubt.” T. H. L. Parker has summarized Calvin’s 
teachings on this point: “There is . . . according to Calvin, a certain 
knowledge which precedes and begets faith; which is, indeed a 
praeparatio fidei.”** Because of this concept, Calvin was able to de- 
clare in a sermon that “. .. we cannot profit from Him [Christ] except 
by knowledge of Him... Jesus Christ justifies only through the knowl- 
edge one has of Him.’’** 


In other sermons Calvin likewise suggests that salvation can be 
prepared for, and, like the covenant theologians, he sets down the 
procedure, though in less detail. Since “we cannot draw near to what 
God shows and declares to us, unless we be first bowed down,’ Cal- 
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vin declares, “all men have to be humbled...” God will not provide 
for us unless “He sees that we are cast into the depths of all miseries.”* 
... When we shall be well persuaded that it is to those who are the most 
miserable that He addresses the salvation which He acquired, provided 
they recognize themselves as such, and they are entirely confounded, 
rendering themselves blameworthy (as they are) before the judgment 
of God; that is how we shall have easy access to be sharers of the right- 


eousness which is offered to us, and by which we obtain grace and 
favor before God.%° 


These are clear directions as to what steps lead to conversion. 


Further, it has been declared that “The covenant made it possible 
to assume that while God elects whom He pleases, He is pleased to 
elect those who catch Him in His plighted word, and that it is up to 
fallen man to do so.’’*° This interpretation could be applied as readily 
to Calvin’s teaching as to the teaching of the early New Englanders, 
although this language is very different from that of Calvin. 


According to Miller, another difference between the covenant 
theologians and Calvin is that for Calvin God was inscrutable, arbi- 
trary, terrifying, but according to the covenant theologians, God 
through the covenant let himself be “restricted and circumscribed.” 
It is true that Calvin believed that “His [God’s] majesty will always 
be terrible and fearful to us. If we hear mention made of His ever- 
lasting purpose, we cannot but be afraid, as though He were ready to 
plunge us into misery.” However, this is not Calvin’s complete con- 
ception of God. He continues, “But when we know that all grace rest- 
eth in Jesus Christ, then we may be assured that God loved us, al- 
though we were unworthy.” 

Indeed, Calvin was not a covenant theologian, but many of the 
implications of covenant theology—that man can know beforehand 
the terms of salvation, that man can prepare for salvation, that conver- 
sion is a process in which man’s faculties are gradually transformed 
—all these are present in Calvin’s teaching. They are not as funda- 
mental to Calvin as to the covenant theologians because Calvin was 
less concerned with conversion: he usually assumed that those who 
heard his sermons were already converted. 

The near-identity of the approach of Calvin and that of the cov- 
enant theologians can perhaps best be demonstrated by the following 
extended quotation from Calvin. In one of his sermons on the Ten 
Commandments Calvin declares that God gave man the Command- 
ments, saying, 

...all which I have done and doe, is onely for your profite, and for your 


welfare. I am then here readie to covenant by articles with you, and to 
bind my selfe unto you on my part. 


Calvin comments: 
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Seeing I say, that the living God doth debase him selfe so farre, I pray 
you shall not we be so unthankful, if we be not herewith beaten down 
to humble our selves under him laying aside our pride and hautinesse. 
... Nowe if this was to be done in the time of the lawe, then at this day 
much greater reason thereof: for the Lorde hath not onelie made a 
covernaunt for one time, as with the Jewes: but when he sent his onely 
sonne, then declared he him selfe to be our father and savior much more 
fullie than before he had done, and that after so sweete, so gratious, and 
se amiable a manner, as nothing more: in such sort that he hath here 
as it were laid forth his bowelles of love and compassion towards us. 


We ought therefore 


...to frame our selves wholly unto him, renouncing even our selves, and 
all our affections. 


When we are inclined to forget to live in a godly fashion, 


...let us have in minde this covernaunt which the Lord hath made 

with us.*% 

This passage should be adequate evidence that Calvin was not so dif- 
ferent from the covenant theologians as has been argued. The es- 
sential. difference between Calvin and the covenant theologians is 
much more simple. The sermons of the covenant theologians of early 
New England are usually either attempts to persuade the uncalled, or 
exhortations to those who regard themselves as called to test their 
calling. But Calvin’s sermons, addressed to the already called, assure 
them of salvation and exhort them to be grateful. 

According to Miller, covenant theologians, after stating the con- 
ventional inability of man, “were at liberty to press upon their congre- 
gations an obligation to act, as though John Calvin had never lived.” 
But as we have just seen, Calvin likewise pressed on his congregation 
the obligation to act, and in Calvin’s sermons, statements of inability 
are in fact less common than in the sermons of the early New England 
divines. Here is Calvin’s customary approach: 

When we inquire about our salvation, we must not begin to say, Are 
we chosen? No, we can never climb so high; we shall be confounded a 
thousand times, and have our eyes dazzled, before we can come to God’s 
counsel. What then shall we do? Let us hear what is said in the 
gospel: when God hath been so gracious, as to make us receive the 
promise offered, know we not that it is as much as if He had opened 


His whole heart to us, and had registered our election in our 
consciences ?4° 


The theology of the early New Englanders is truly not the theol- 
ogy of Calvin. But the important differences are not those which 
have been stated up to now. Puritan thought differs from Calvin’s 
in being much more concerned with man’s salvation and less concerned 
with God’s glory. For Puritans predestination was most important 
for its role in the conversion process; for Calvin it was a teaching 
which emphasized God’s mercy and also His justice. 
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A FOOTNOTE TO THE ROLE OF THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES IN THE ELECTION OF 1928 


“There are too many people who think that just because 
they have parishes or dioceses 
It imparts infallibility to all their biases.” 
Ogden Nash 


Rosert Moats Miter, Texas Western College 


Historians are in agreement that the Presidential election of 1928 
aroused the concern of American Protestantism. Many observers 
have expended thousands of words discussing this election. Curiously, 
while most investigators chide the churches for their indifference to 
secular affairs, in this instance condemnation is usually because the 
Protestant churches displayed too much rather than too little interest. 

The intense activity of the churches in the campaign can hardly 
be explained by any great differences between the parties. Stripped 
of platitudes and verbal gymnastics, the platforms of both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans stood for about the same things. Water 
power was too cool an issue to arouse much emotion. As Gilbert C. 
Fite has pointed out, the Democrats failed to capitalize fully on agrar- 
ian discontent. Five years of Coolidge’s uninspired but honest tenure 
in the White House had blurred the public’s memory of the Harding 
scandals. The Democrats were now in agreement with their opponents 
concerning the necessity for high tariffs. Neither party took an out- 
ward-looking view on foreign affairs. The Republicans promised that 
if they were returned to office prosperity would continue. The Demo- 
crats, obviously hard pressed on this point, but not to be outdone, 
vowed they would perpetuate and even heighten the business boom. 
Acting on the premise that a Model A in the garage was better than 
two in next year’s budget, the voters backed the elephant rather than 
the donkey. And, as Roy V. Peel and Thomas C. Donnelly stated in 
their study of the campaign, this was probably the most important 
reason for the Republican victory in 1928." Rarely has an incumbent 
party been turned out of office in good times. 

These facets of the election are beyond the ken of this study; they 
were not sufficient to touch off a Protestant crusade. The explanation 
of the churches’ interest in the Presidential race lies rather in the 
character and background of the two candidates and in their attitude 
toward the prohibition experiment. 

Herbert Hoover and “Al” Smith (and perhaps it is indicative that 
the public did not refer to Hoover as “Herb”) shared similar economic 
views, the former being less and the latter more conservative than is 
generally realized. Both men epitomized the Horatio Alger ‘‘rags to 
riches” dream which in America proved so often to be a reality. But 
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here the similarities ended. Hoover was born close to the soil in Iowa 
of Quaker parents whose roots in America went back to colonial 
times. Smith was born close to the Fulton fish market in New York 
City of Catholic parents who themselves had come to the United 
States from the “Old Sod.” Smith smoked cigars, wore a “brown 
derby,” and spoke with an “East Side” accent. Hoover cut a more 
conservative figure, and although his prose “was suggestive of a light 
fog moving over a gray landscape,” he at least did not call De Forest’s 
invention the “raddio.”’ Smith had little formai education and read 
little more than the newspapers. Hoover had worked his way through 
Stanford and had authored books and articles. Smith had made a 
brilliant and liberal record as governor of New York, although his 
Tammany associations, real or alleged, shadowed his reputation. Hoov- 
er had served his country in many capacities, most recently as secretary 
of commerce in Harding’s and Coolidge’s administrations, but the 
Harding scandals left no stain upon his character. Party platforms 
notwithstanding, Smith was as Wet as the Pacific, while Hoover, be- 
cause he referred to prohibition as “a great social and economic experi- 
ment, noble in motive and far reaching in purpose,” was believed as 
Dry as the Sahara. 


Here, then, in the character and background of the two candidates 
one discovers the real explanation for Protestant activity in the cam- 
paign. Smith was a Catholic, a Wet, a city slicker, a Tammanyite, and 
the son of immigrants. Hoover was none of these. And the attributes 
of the Democratic candidate carried precious little appeal to the aver- 
age American Protestant, particularly in the strongly Protestant sec- 
tions of the rural West and South. It is impossible fully to isolate 
those elements in Smith’s makeup and say that his Tammany connec- 
tions cost him a certain percentage of the Protestant vote, his immi- 
grant parentage another per cent, his ““East Side” accent another, and 
so forth. Probably in the average Protestant mind, the total picture 
of Smith was worse than the mere sum of the elements making up 
his personality. 

All of this has been’ fully covered by historians and it is not the 
purpose of these pages to retell the story. However, certain aspects of 
the election deserve comment if for no other reason than that they 
have been misrepresented by a goodly number of commentators. 

In the first place, the influence of the Ku Klux Klan in the election 
of 1928 has been overstated. The Klan did not lead the Protestant 
churches into Hoover’s camp; it did not swing Protestant opinion 
against Smith. That would have occurred had the Klan never existed. 
Indeed, perhaps some Protestants refused to join the anti-Smith forces 
because they disliked being associated with the crude intolerance of 
the Klan. Perhaps some liberal Protestants voted for Smith against 
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their convictions in order to escape the charge of bigotry. The minor 
role of the Klan is attested by the fact that church journals opposed both 
the Klan and Smith; church leaders spoke out against both the Klan 
and Smith; and denominational conventions resolved unfavorably 
against both the Klan and Smith.’ To attribute all—or even a signifi- 
cant portion—of Protestant opposition to Smith to Klan machina- 
tions is erroneous. To equate all Protestant anti-Smith sentiment to 
Klan propaganda is a mistake. Historians make much of the “Klan 
mentality” of those who weighed Smith’s personal qualifications for 
the Presidency and found them wanting. It should hardly be neces- 
sary to issue the reminder that millions of Protestant Americans op- 
posed Smith because of his religion or Tammany associations or Wet- 
ness who were not—never had been—members of the Klan, and who 
far from giving it support, actively and vocally expressed their disap- 
proval. Thus, the influence of the Klan in shaping Protestant opinion 
against Smith was negligible. The sources of official Protestant opin- 
ion show almost no support of and considerable opposition to the 
Klan, while these same sources reveal almost no support of and con- 
siderable opposition to Smith. 


A second observation has to do with the charge that powerful 
clergymen, especially in the South, led their misguided flocks in an 
anti-Wet, anti-Catholic crusade in the election of 1928. Now, it is 
true that countless parsons viewed the election as pretty much a con- 
test between the forces of light and the legions of darkness and did 
vigorously and unwisely labor for the defeat of Smith. But they did 
not coerce, dupe, or otherwise force their congregations to assume 
unwillingly an anti-Smith position. Such a position was already held, 
and in a very real sense clergymen simply shared the attitudes (or 
prejudices, if you will) of their people. A good many historians — 
Virginius Dabney, Gunnar Myrdal, Harold J. Laski, Gustavus Myers, 
to name only a few of the more distinguished—have stated that during 
the ’twenties clergymen may almost be said to have dominated the 
South. They then point to the election of 1928 as illustrative of this 
fact. 


It is a poor illustration. Protestants listened to their shepherds’ 
warnings against Smith and nodded their heads in approval. They 
did so not because they were cowed by their clergymen, but because 
what they heard agreed with convictions they had long held. When, 
however, Bishop James P. Cannon, Jr., Southern Methodist, and thirty 
other noted Southern churchmen issued a criticism of conditions in 
Southern textile mills, what was the reaction? These men of the cloth 
were brusquely told to mind their own business. It is curious indeed 
to find commentators—most of them liberals—in one breath damning 
ministers for their overweening and baneful influence in the election of 
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1928 while in the next belittling as feeble and ineffectual clerical efforts 
to reform unjust labor or racial conditions. 

This is not an attempt to justify the entrance of ministers into 
the 1928 campaign, but it is a suggestion that they were supported in 
their political activity only because most of their parishioners agreed 
that Smith constituted a threat to their principles. Clergymen did not 
so much lead, as they represented their flocks. For the clergy to have 
attempted to commit the churches to a policy or to use the machinery 
of the churches to promote a policy the churches did not believe, would 
be a genuine case of clericalism. But it was the sentiment of a ma- 
jority of American Protestants, and not merely the views of the clergy, 
that gave strength to the anti-Smith movement. 

And the heart of this sentiment—and this is the third point—was 
that prohibition was indeed a great and noble effort to curb a malig- 
nant evil. Smith himself, his biographers, John J. Raskob his cam- 
paign manager, most Catholic commentators, Norman Thomas, Sena- 
tor Norris, Harold Ickes, and many other liberals, and a number of 
historians, have charged that Protestant devotion to prohibition was 
a mask for religious bigotry, a smoke screen to hide anti-Catholic prej- 
udice, a false issue concerning which Protestants feigned an interest 
which was neither sincere nor fundamental. 

Applied to some Protestants this judgment probably would be 
fair. Certainly it could be argued with justice that in some instances 
the moral energy of the Protestant churches was so exclusively cen- 
tered on “demon rum” as to leave little to expend on other social evils 
such as racial prejudice or unfair labor conditions. Further, it is evi- 
dent that prohibition was selected as the reform to be backed because 
it was a less controversial issue than, say, segregation or unionization. 
Many observers have suggested that prohibition laws were placed on 
the books in the South to keep the Negro from drinking, there being 
a tacit understanding that the laws would not be enforced against the 
whites. As Will Rogers put it, “Mississippi will hold faithful and 
steadfast to prohibition as long as the voters can stagger to the polls.” 
No less a figure than Reinhold Niebuhr believed the real issues in the 
campaign “were hid under the decent veil of loyalty to a moral ideal 
—prohibition.’”* 

Niebuhr’s greatness lies largely in his ability to cut through sham 
and hypocrisy. He seldom accepted appearances at their face value 
and hence he rarely attributed a simple motive where an unacknowl- 
edged one could be inferred. With modern psychologists be recog- 
nized that individuals often act from motives hidden even from them- 
selves. 

But there are times when sophistication can be more misleading 
than naiveté and when the truth lies in the simple and obvious rather 
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than the complex and obscure. In this case it is far more likely that 
to millions of Protestants prohibition was truthfully an issue of trans- 
cendent importance; that when Protestants said they opposed Smith, 
in part because of his Wetness, they meant precisely what they said. 
Prohibition was not a straw man; it was the factor that more than any 
other determined the vote of many Americans in the 1928 election. 

This is not to be construed as a defense of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. It may not have caused human suffering comparable to that of 
the Black Death or the Thirty Years’ War, as Mencken claimed, but 
the results of the experiment were not entirely noble. This is true for 
society as a whole, and it is particularly true for American Protestant- 
ism. The prohibition crusade often consumed so much of the moral 
energy of the churches that other problems of a fundamental nature 
were to that extent ignored. 

But the wisdom of prohibition is not the question here; its im- 
portance is. Honest men may see no moral issue involved in drinking, 
but if they are fairminded also they will concede that to other equally 
sincere men drinking is a great personal sin and social evil. The validity 
of this indictment of liquor is irrelevant, for in history what a people 
believe is often more important than the truth or falsity of that belief. 
Nothing is more difficult than for an individual indifferent to a certain 
issue to appreciate that to others it might be of transcendent importance. 
Protestants are unable to understand the Catholic position on certain 
points, but if the question of state aid to parochial schools became an 
outstanding issue between the two major parties, would the Catholic 
Church remain indifferent? To repeat, then, prohibition, wise or un- 
wise, was a major issue in the 1928 campaign. 

The importance of the prohibition question has not gone unrec- 
ognized. Hoover, naturally, in his autobiography weighed it more 
heavily than the religious issue, and historians friendly to prohibition 
have concurred. Other commentators, George Fort Milton, for example, 
held Rum more significant than Rome, and even Catholic laymen such 
as Patrick K. Callahan agreed. Both Irving Fisher, analyst for the 
New York Times, and Peel and Donnelly, in their study of the election, 
rate prohibition important although not necessarily the outstanding is- 
sue. Further, a scientific analysis made by William Ogburn and N. 
Talbot of the vote outside the South revealed prohibition to be three 
times more influential than religion.* 

No student who has examined the sources of Protestant opinion 
for these years could possibly arrive at any other conclusion. The 
churches did not suddenly conclude in 1927 or 1928 that drinking was 
evil; they did not embrace prohibition only after the nomination of 
Smith. These convictions were held in 1920, when imbibing first be- 
came a federal offense, continued down through the ‘twenties, re- 
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mained in the forefront even after the crash in 1929, played some 
influence in the 1932 election, and elevated Repeal into a major indict- 
ment of Roosevelt. Nor is prohibition sentiment by any means dead in 
Protestant quarters today. It is no exaggeration to state that from 1919 
to 1939 scarcely an issue of the religious press failed to carry an edi- 
torial or article on the evils of drinking; scarcely a denominational 
convention failed to pass a resolution to that effect; scarcely a Protes- 
tant minister in the country—at least those of national fame and out- 
side the ranks of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Unitarian 
fold—failed to endorse prohibition; scarcely a study—published or un- 
published—of recent American Protestantism neglected to comment 
on the anti-liquor crusade. In short, the evidence is overwhelming that 
to millions of Protestants, both ministers and laymen, the crusade to 
drive liquor from America was the greatest moral issue in their lives. 

It is hardly to be expected, then, that these millions who had de- 
voted a lifetime to fighting the liquor traffic, who saw in the Eighteenth 
Amendment the greatest victory over evil in all history, would remain 
indifferent when that victory was jeopardized. They did not! 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, both North and South, viewed 
political action as one of the most effective instruments for the solution 
of social problems, and in the election of 1928 Methodism was openly 
committed to the defeat of Smith. Its concern with the liquor ques- 
tion was of long standing, and from Grant to the second Roosevelt 
Methodist General Conferences emphasized the duty of Christian 
citizenship in the support of political leaders who stood for temperance.° 
In 1928 the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals re- 
ported to the Northern Methodist General Conference that “There 
should be a ‘dry’ plank in every party platform in 1929... .” Bishop 
James Cannon, a guest from Southern Methodism, inquired of the Con- 
ference, as he had done in 1924, “Shall America elect a wet cocktail 
President?” The Convention then by specific resolution served notice 
on both political parties that Methodism would fight any candidate 
whose record and attitude were hostile to prohibition.°® 

Southern Methodists in their last quadrennium before the elec- 
tion also called for the return of only those officials—“‘from revenue 
agent to President”—friendly to enforcement.’ In mid-July, 1928, 
Bishop Cannon was elected chairman of the anti-Smith Democrats at 
a conference of Drys from every Southern state held at Asheville, 
North Carolina. A week later three other Southern Methodist bishops 
—Edwin D. Mouzan, John M. Moore, and Horace M. duBose—joined 
Cannon in issuing a signed statement affirming their intention to wage 
a militant fight against Smith on the grounds of his prohibition policy. 
Not all Methodists approved of taking the church into politics—Bish- 
ops Warren A. Candler and Collins Denny tried to keep Methodism 
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out of the campaign, for example—but there is no doubt that many 
Methodist clergymen openly opposed Smith.* The avowed reason for 
this political activity—wise or unwise—was prohibition, and while re- 
ligion was not unimportant, the charge that prohibition was merely a 
cloak for religious bigotry falls down. 

The Methodist press, like the Methodist clergy, gave wholehearted 
support to Hoover, and this despite the fact that in the elections of 
1920, 1924, 1932, and 1936 it remained completely neutral. Although 
Smith’s religion was a factor, the editors were virtually unanimous in 
asserting that for them prohibition was the overriding issue. The 
New York Christian Advocate argued that “in pursuance of its func- 
tion as a mouthpiece of Methodist opinion on the liquor traffic, as de- 
clared by the General Conference, it pledges itself to do everything 
in its power to make its readers understand that a vote for the Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate would mean disaster to that moral reform 
to which the Methodist Episcopal Church has repeatedly pledged its 
support.’’® Even before the Democratic convention nominated Smith, 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate made clear that while it would 
not oppose a Dry Catholic such as Thomas J. Walsh, Senator from 
Montana, it would fight Smith on the single issue of prohibition.” 
The Nashville Christian Advocate was much less embroiled in the elec- 
tion than either the New York or Northwestern editions, but in its 
very few editorials on the campaign prohibition was the one and the 
only issue deemed important.” 

On the other hand, Zion’s Herald jumped into the campaign with 
both feet, viewing it as a moral crusade. According to the editors, 
the issues were “clear cut—prohibition versus the saloon, Tammany 
versus law and order.””* The Arkansas Methodist was also extremely 
partisan, supporting Hoover because he was a Dry, all other issues 
sinking into “insignificance.” 

Other Methodist journals that campaigned for Hoover were: 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, Western Christian Advocate, Wesley- 
an Christian Advocate, Methodist Recorder, Quarterly Review, and 
Missionary Voice." 

Baptists— and especially Southern Baptists— were as fully com- 
mitted to the election of Hoover as their Methodist brethren. In 1928 
the Northern Baptist Convention resolved: 

That this convention hereby strongly recommends to its members and 
urges its large constituency to support and vote for only such men for 
the Presidency and Vice-presidency and other high office who will un- 


equivocally and openly commit themselves to an honest and effective 
observance and enforcement of the prohibition laws of our country... 


In 1924 the Commission on Social Service of the Southern Baptist 
Convention warned that “no political party can ride to the White House 
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on a beer keg.” This warning was repeated in 1927, and in 1928 the 
Commission unmistakably described and identified Smith as an un- 
acceptable candidate to Southern Baptists. Even more significant, 
the 1928 Convention adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved ‘that by the adoption of this report we enter into a sacred 

covenant and solemn pledge that we will support for the office of Presi- 

dent, or for any other office, only such men as stand for our present order 

of prohibition, for the faithful and efficient enforcement of all law, and 

for the maintenance and support of the Constitution of the United States 

in all its parts and with all its amendments,’ and that we record our fixed 

determination to oppose actively the nomination or the election of any 

candidate of the opposite type no matter by what party put forward nor 

on what party platform they may stand.!¢ 

Baptist ministers were as active, if not as well organized, as the 
Methodists in the campaign. Hundreds of sermons were preached and 
resolutions passed by local bodies in support of Hoover.’ Almost 
invariably Baptists justified their interest on the grounds of prohi- 
bition, although religion did not go undiscussed. 

The Baptist press was also desperately interested in the outcome 
of the election. Significantly, in every other presidential election be- 
tween 1920 and 1940 these same papers preserved a strict neutrality. 
The Baptist, official organ of the Northern Baptist Convention, be- 
lieved prohibition thé outstanding issue in the campaign,” although 
it devoted as much space to Rome as to Rum. “We base our opposition 
to Governor Smith,” editorialized the Watchman-Examiner, a North- 
ern Baptist journal, “entirely on the fact that he is and always has 
been the implacable foe of prohibition. The Roman Catholic papers 
insist on lugging in the religious question.” “We care nothing about 
the politics of Mr. Smith,” read another editorial, “but we care a great 
deal about the war he has declared on prohibition. Let the churches 
everywhere fight him because there is a great moral issue at stake and 
because he has deliberately and defiantly taken the wrong side.” 

The Alabama Baptist, unlike its sister journals, had very little 
to say concerning the election. However, on the few occasions when it 
did speak it maintained that prohibition and not religion was the main 
issue. Indeed, it was believed that had Senator Thomas Walsh, a 
Catholic and Dry, been the Democratic candidate rather than Smith, 
he would have received the support of Southern Baptists.” A Kentucky 
paper, the Western Recorder, opposed Smith in literally hundreds of 
editorials and articles. Early in 1927 the editors flatly stated that if 
either party nominated a Wet candidate he would be opposed, and when 
it appeared that Smith might receive the Democratic nomination the 
editors warned: “WITH ALL POSSIBLE EMPHASIS IT NEEDS 
TO BE SAID AND FREQUENTLY REITERATED THAT THE 
TROUBLE WITH MR. SMITH AS A PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 
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DIDATE IS NOT RELLIGIOUS BUT POLITICAL. HIS DIS- 
QUALIFICATION INHERES IN THE FACT THAT HE IS A 
HOPELESS AND CONFIRMED NULLIFICATIONIST.” Typi- 
cal of some of the contributed material is the following: 
Were I to support a wet candidate for President, and so announce to 
my family, I think I could read in the face of my wife the deep disappoint- 
ment of her loyal heart, and in the bright eyes of my two boys I could 
see the light of filial devotion darkened into twilight because father had 
—— from moral heights heretofore occupied in their undoubting 
minds*}, 


If one is to understand the significance of the prohibition issue one 
must realize that writers of this sort of thing were unquestionably 
sincere. 

The Religious Herald, a Virginia paper, devoted a prodigious 
amount of space to the election. The editor, R. H. Pitt, repeatedly 
stated that for him the overriding issue was prohibition, although 
scores of items also discussed the religious question. Pitt, a man of 
seventy-five, had fought the saloon for more than forty years. Prohi- 
bition brought the hope of victory and he could not— would not—see 
his labors smashed by the election of a Wet.” 

“We cannot accept Mr. Smith on several counts,” said the Bap- 
tist and Reflector, “but our primary battle is against his prohibition 
and immigration policies.” The Baptist Observer stressed the liquor 
question. The Christian Index opposed Smith on the prohibition “issue 
alone.” “I regard the Eighteenth Amendment,” said this paper’s editor, 
“as the greatest piece of moral legislation in the history of government, 
and I cannot and will not stand idly by and see Governor Smith... 
destroy this part of the Constitution of my Nation which represents 
the prayers and labors of good men and women for the past century.” 
“We oppose Governor Smith,” averred the Word and Way, “because 
he is soaking wet and has declared in favor of the modification of the 
Volstead Act and the amendment of the Eighteenth Amendment.” This 
opinion was shared by the Southern Baptist Trumpet. “I cannot get the 
consent of my conscience,” stated the editor of the Biblical Recorder, 
“to vote for the outstanding leader of the liquor forces of this country. 
I cannot understand how those who have favored and fought for pro- 
hibition can support Governor Smith for President.” Said the Baptist 
Messenger: “The campaign is primarily moral rather than political. It 
is a contest between the prohibition forces and the liquor traffic. . 
For this reason we are against Governor Smith. We would be against 
him if he were a Baptist, with his present stand on the liquor traffic.” 
The American Baptist warned: “Our very civilization is at stake. As 
all liquorites are for Smith, why should not all prohibitionists be for 
Hoover?” Thus also believed the Baptist Advance. “The value of pro- 
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hibition to the lives of children, wives, mothers and daughters,” held 
the Baptist New Mexican, “is too precious for it to be cast willfully 
aside by any aspirant to any public office whether it be constable, po- 
liceman, congressman or President of our United States.” ‘“‘Not want- 
ing prohibition destroyed or injured,‘ admitted the editor of the Baptist 
Courier, “I am doing what I can to keep him [Smith] out of office.” 
Other Baptist journals including the Baptist Message, the Baptist and 
Commoner, the Florida Baptist Witness, the Baptist Record of Mis- 
sissippi and the Baptist Record of Iowa also campaigned for Hoover.” 
Thus it was that at least twenty-one Baptist papers openly opposed 
the election of Smith, virtually all of them stating prohibition to be the 
outstanding issue. 

The Presbyterian Church, North and South, was not as fully 
committed to the defeat of Smith as the Methodist and Baptist denom- 
inations. Nevertheless, official Presbyterianism long had stood for 
total abstinence and prohibition was a cause close to its heart.* So 
much so, indeed, that while the General Assemblies did not specifically 
endorse Hoover in official resolutions, many individuals, including the 
moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., took this step. Moreover, the Presbyterian press for the 
only time in either the ‘twenties or ’thirties openly endorsed a Presi- 
dential candidate. The Presbyterian Banner explicitly stated that it 
opposed Smith, not because he was a Catholic, but because he was a 
Wet.” The Presbyterian Advance took this position also, supporting 
Hoover because of prohibition but refusing “to believe that there 
would be any peril to the liberties of this country in having a man 
who was affiliated with the Catholic church as president.”** The United 
Presbyterian, Moral Welfare, and the Presbyterian concurred in sup- 
porting Hoover because of the prohibition issue, as did the Kentucky 
paper, Christian Observer, although the latter journal devoted much 
less space to the election than most church papers. 

The National Council of Congregational Churches resolved in 
1927: “Churches of all creeds were responsible for the banishment of 
the saloon. This great moral achievement is now in danger. As a 
Christian, consider well the moral issues at stake in the coming elec- 
tion, and vote.’ Congregationalists cooperated with other temperance 
agencies in the formulation of an appeal to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties for Presidential candidates and platforms that would 
stand for the strict enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment.” The 
denominational journal broke its tradition of strict non-partisanship 
and openly campaigned for the election of Hoover on the prohibition 
issue. “The issue is a straight one,” believed the editors, ‘‘as to wheth- 
er this country wants a ‘dry’ or a ‘wet’ President—a man pledged to 
what this country has written into its Constitution, or a man pledged 
to its repeal.’’”° 
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The Christian Herald and the Christian Century, powerful unde- 
nominational papers edited by Daniel A. Poling and Charles Clayton 
Morrison, in scores of items launched an all-out attack against Smith. 
Poling insisted that prohibition and Tammany were the chief issues, 
and Morrison maintained that prohibition, while not the sole issue, was 
the most important one. Other church journals, the Lutheran, Chris- 
tian-Evangelist, Reformed Church Messenger, Christian Intelligencer, 
Ohio Christian News, and the Religious Telescope, for example, 
championed Hoover, usually giving as their chief reason the prohibi- 
tion factor. True, a few Protestant journals remained neutral,®® and 
one, the Christian Register, a Unitarian publication, avowedly based 
its opposition to Smith primarily on the religious issue. 

This evidence leads to the conclusion that where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire. Prohibition was not a “straw man.” 
It was an issue of transcendent importance which more than any other 
determined the vote of many Protestants. 

Because prohibition was a key issue in the election of 1928, it 
does not necessarily follow that religion was insignificant. At the 
time many commentators agreed with the editors of the Catholic Union 
and Times when they wrote on October 4, 1928: 

Were Herbert Hoover as dry as the Sahara, as Republican as Mark 

Twain, but a Catholic, these dwindling, divided sects (the Protestant 

churches) would vote against him to a man. Were Al Smith as wet as 

the Niagara River, as Democratic as the electorate of Alabama, but a 


Protestant, these dying embers of the so-called reformation would turn 
out in force to put him in Washington from March 4, 1929, to March 4, 


1933.84 


The results of the election only served to confirm this opinion. A num- 
ber of observers agreed with the distinguished Catholic and liberal, 
Dr. John A. Ryan, that “without the religious factor Governor Smith 
wouid not have been defeated.”” 

While this belief is certainly debatable, on the other hand there 
can be no doubt that Smith’s religion served to help make him unac- 
ceptable to many Protestants. Literally hundreds of examples might 
be cited from the church press alone to illustrate this point. And 
there can be no doubt, also, that the campaign was marred by the 
foulest type of anti-Catholic bigotry. Apparently some Protestants 
agreed with Philip Guedalla that any stigma would do to beat a dogma. 

The vicious and false charges made against Smith because of his 
Catholicism have been catalogued by several students, perhaps most 
ably by the liberal Catholic layman, Michael Williams, in a volume 
entitled The Shadow of the Pope. It was whispered that the Knights 
of Columbus was a revolutionary organization, that arsenals were 
buried in vaults under Catholic churches, that should Smith be elected 
the Pope would move to Washington, that, in short, there was a gen- 
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eral and well-organized Catholic conspiracy to seize control of America 
and forcibly convert the Protestant population. Confronted with 
statements of this sort, not the Catholic but the Protestant must feel 
a sense of shame. And if opposition to Smith because of his religion 
rested solely on this type of propaganda nothing more need be said. 
The disgrace of American Protestantism would be complete. 

What almost all commentators have failed to make clear, however 
—and this is the fourth point—is that part of the religious arguments 
were on a higher level than sheer bigotry. Mr. Williams, the capable 
Catholic analyst, concedes that some of the literature discussing re- 
ligion was on a high plane of intellectual interest and value, but he 
insists that by “far the larger portion . . . consisted of the most ob- 
viously false, vicious, poisonously malignant, and often horrible charges 
against Catholicism ever fulminated against any body of men and 
women, the most despicable and fiendish criminals not excepted.’ 
An investigation of the established religious press and other sources 
of official Protestant opinion, however, discloses virtually no sheer 
vilification—no blatant bigotry of the type noted above. Or, if the 
reader insists that any criticism of the Roman Catholic Church is big- 
otry, then it was bigotry of a sophisticated sort different in degree if 
not in kind from that of the Klan or Senator Thomas J. Heflin. More- 
over, the Protestant churches did not confine their arguments to cow- 
ardly whispering campaigns. American Protestantism presented its 
views openly, frankly, and with candor, and the language employed 
was usually restrained and temnerate. 

In April, 1927, Charles C. Marshall, a noted lawyer and a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, wrote an open letter in the Atlantic 
Monthly in which he dispassionately raised certain questions relative 
to American democracy and the Roman Catholic Church, concluding 
that there were deep seated and serious objections to elevating a Roman 
Catholic to the Presidency. Marshall’s doubts were based on social 
and political grounds, and not on the theological tenets of Catholicism. 
Governor Smith, not yet a Presidential candidate, replied in the fol- 
lowing issue fully and fairly,** although many Protestant spokesman 
observed a discrepancy between Mr. Smith’s democratic answers and 
the official position and historical record of his church. As the Re- 
formed Church Messenger observed, the reply was “so at variance 
with the history and spirit of the papal hierarchy that one cannot help 
rubbing his eyes in amazement. If the position taken by the popular 
Governor of New York is quite generally believed today by American 
Catholics, it is a proof of almost unbelievable progress in the thinking 
of our fellow-religionists of that great communion.”” Unhappily, the 
Messenger concluded that Mr. Smith did not and could not speak for 
the Catholic hierarchy, nor could one letter cancel the history and 
teaching of the Catholic Church.” 
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Mr. Williams’ comment on the Marshall letter was very reveaiing. 
He declared: “It would be going outside the narrative purpose of this 
book to deal with the questions raised by Mr. Marshall. They were 
concerned with the most technical and recondite points of ecclesiastical 
and lay history, theology, and canon law.” Mr. Williams might have 
added that the “questions raised by Mr. Marshall” were not only 
“technical” and “recondite,” but centered on those very basic and 
fundamental differences between Roman Catholicism and (as Prot- 
estants believed) American democracy. 

And it was these honest differences which were stressed in the 
recognized sources of Protestant opinion, differences so fundamental 
that they could not be glossed over with sentimental campaigns for 
“tolerance” or silenced by cries of “bigotry.” In 1929 as before and 
after, intelligent Protestants were deeply troubled by certain aspects 
of Catholic political and social policy. Contrary to the impression left 
by most historians, these arguments as they appeared in the sources of 
Protestant opinion were rather temperate in tone and scholarly in pre- 
sentation. If one may generalize, the attitude expressed was that 
Smith’s religion was a legitimate issue—not as important as prohibition 
—but one that must be weighed. It was not strong enough to bar a 
Catholic from the Presidency under any and all circumstances, but it 
was one of several factors mitigating against the Democratic candi- 
date. Many Protestants, then, took the religion of the candidates 
into account in due proportion and in what they considered a reason- 
able way as constituting a part of the totality of conditions which de- 
termined their vote. Rather than cite briefly from many sources, 
it is perhaps sufficient to quote at length from the Christian Century of 
October 11, 1928. It is representative of the anti-Catholicism of the 
recognized Protestant press. 


Just what kind of a motive is it that actuates a Protestant to vote against 
a Roman Catholic for the presidency? Why does he not wish to see a 
Roman Catholic in the white house? 

It is not because he would restrict religious freedom. 

It is not because he is a religious bigot. 

It is not because he does not believe in the Roman Catholic religion or 
does not like its ways of worship. 

It is not because he disregards the constitution. 

It is not because he fears that Al Smith as President will ‘take orders’ 
from the pope. Such a fear is surely groundless if for no other reason 
than the fact that the pope is no fool. 

The anti-Catholic voter is no more a bigot than the anti-Wall Street 
voter, or the anti-bolshevist voter, or the anti-pacifist voter, or the anti- 
militarist voter or the anti-saloon voter, or the anti-Volstead 
voter. He is opposed to the occupancy of the white house by a 
Roman Catholic because he sees, or thinks he sees, a real issue be- 
tween Catholicism and American institutions. It involves the exercise of 
just as much intelligence to discern and define this issue as the same 
voter would put into his consideration of the equalization fee, or water 
power, or the tariff, or prohibition, or other issue. The anti-Catholic 
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voter may hold a mistaken view, but it is not a bigoted view. Let us see 
how broadly intelligent a voter must be who, among other reasons, 
= Mr. Smith on the ground of his membership in the Catholic 
church. 

The logic of his position is somewhat as follows: The increase of 
Catholic influence in American society threatens certain institutions which 
are integral to our American system. With a Roman Catholic in the 
white house, the influence of the Roman Catholic system will be enor- 
mously increased in American social and political life. Therefore, without 
interfering with the full liberty of Catholicism to extend its influence 
by the normal means of propaganda and growth, this voter declines to 
assist in its extension by helping to put its representative at the head of 
the government. In so declining, and in using whatever influence this 
voter may have to persuade others likewise to decline, he is not acting 
as an intolerant person, or a bigot, but as an intelligent and faithful 
American citizen. 


The observations advanced in this essay are intended only as a 
footnote to the election of 1928. After reading these pages, many in- 
dividuals, particularly Roman Catholics, might find themselves re- 
peating Mr. Dooley’s observation: ‘‘I know histhry isn’t thrue, Hin- 
nissy, because it ain’t like what I see ivery day in Halstead street.” 
However, until further documentation is presented, it seems fair to 
conclude that the Klan did not play a crucial role in the election of 
1928; that clergymen did not force their congregations in the anti- 
Smith camp; that prohibition was not a straw man; and that not all 
of the religious arguments were on the level of sheer bigotry. 
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SURVEY 
LITERATURE IN LUTHER StupIEs, 1950-1955? 


JouHN DILLENBERGER, Harvard Divinity School 
I, Primary SOURCES 


Every American reader will undoubtedly agree that the major 
event in making Luther available in English is the announcement of 
the fifty-five volume edition of Luther’s Works. At the time of this 
writing Vol. 12, Selected Psalms (St. Louis, 1955), has appeared and 
gives unmistakable evidence of the quality of the work of translating 
and publishing. The project, which will include theological, exegetical, 
and doctrinal materials, is being published by the Concordia Publish- 
ing House and the Muhlenberg Press, under the overall editorship of 
Jaroslav Pelikan of the Federated Theological Faculty of Chicago 
and Helmut T. Lehmann of the Muhlenberg Press. The present voi- 
ume is published by Concordia, which will do the thirty exegetical vol- 
umes, and is edited by Pelikan. Overall plans call for publication at 
the rate of four volumes per year in the very near future. 

Of less comprehensive scope but of real significance are the pro- 
jected four volumes from Luther’s writings in the Library of Chris- 
tian Classics. There will be some, though not a complete, overlapping 
between the two series. In the series under discussion, Luther: Let- 
ters of Spiritual Counsel (Vol. 18, Philadelphia, 1955) has appeared. 
This epistolary material covers a wide variety of topics, ranging from 
letters of consolation to counsel on matters of faith, marriage, church 
and state. They show Luther, the pastor, through his pen. Professor 
Theodore Tappert of the Lutheran Theological Seminary had the 
difficult task of selecting letters from the vast correspondence of 
Luther. While they are representative, it appears that there was a 
conscious effort to-include the shorter ones and to choose those which 
are not included in previously published collections. 

Another series which is underway is entitled The Reformation 
Writings of Martin Luther. Of this, Vol. I, The Basis of the Prot- 
estant Reformation (N.Y., 1953), and Vol. II, The Spirit of Refor- 
mation (N.Y., 1956), have appeared. The translations of the editor, 
Bertram Lee Woolf, from the Weimar edition are felicitous enough, 
but the selections thus far are generally available in editions much 
cheaper than these volumes from the Philosophical Library. J. Theo- 
dore Mueller’s translation and edition of Luther’s Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans (Grand Rapids, 1954), is an expurgated 
version conducive to piety but not to a full picture of Luther’s Romans. 

Publication has been resumed on the yet uncompleted Weimar 
edition of Luther’s works. Although they fall outside the five year 
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period under consideration, it is appropriate to note that volumes i0 
and 11 of letters by and to Luther, Briefwechsel, were published re- 
spectively in 1947 and 1948. Except for the separate index, the let- 
ters are complete. In 1948, an index (Vol. 58/i) on the other pub- 
lished,Weimar material appeared, covering the personal side of Lu- 
ther’s career to the time of the Wartburg, his thoughts concerning 
himself and his relation to his surroundings, other persons and places. 
At that time, it seemed as if the index would be completed in two addi- 
tional volumes covering topics, citations from other authors, and bibli- 
cal references. This has now been abandoned in favor of a separate 
index for each of the major divisions of the series. The plan now 
calls for genuinely comprehensive and well-classified index volumes 
which will aid in scholarly research. In order to carry this out, the 
editors obviously cannot complete these indexes until the body of the 
series material is printed. 


More recently, Vols. 8 (1954) and 9/ii (1955) of the German 
Bible, Die deutsche Bibel, have appeared. Vol. 10, covering the poeti- 
cal books, is expected soon, and work is under way on the remaining 
prophetic books and the Apocrypha, which will make for two additional 
volumes. In addition to the preceding, it is believed that two more 
volumes, including the index, will bring the German Bible to comple- 
tion, but that this will take six or seven years. The plans for comple- 
tion include the missing volume (no. 55) in the main series, entitled 
Erganzungen und Berichtigungen. As the title indicates, it will in- 
clude and make reference to scattered Luther materials which were 
not previously included or critically handled and will make corrections 
and emendations. Reference will also be made to relevant literature as it 
bears upon the total edition. In connection with the critical work, it 
has been felt that only a new edition of Luther’s first lectures in the 
Psalms, 1513-1515, would suffice. The compietion of the Weimar 
edition will probably take from eight to ten years. For a sketch of the 
history of the Weimar edition to the year 1950, see the article by R. 
Jauernig, “The Weimar Edition of Luther’s Works,” Lutheran Quar- 
terly (1951, 7Off.). See also the article by the same author, “Zur 
Jenaer Lutherausgabe,” Theologische Literaturseitung (1952, 74ff.). 

Several recent series of volumes covering various aspects of Lu- 
ther’s writing or simply including selected writings have appeared. 
The most helpful for the American reader is undoubtedly the five- 
volume series, D. Martin Luthers Evangelien-Auslegung, edited by Er- 
win Miilhaupt. These volumes collect Luther’s writings, sermons, and 
comments insofar as they interpret passages in the Four Gospels. The 
arrangement is that of following the order of the Gospels in collecting 
the material. In each instance, the sources from which Luther’s com- 
ments on any passage are taken are clearly indicated. 
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Ausgewihlte Werke, edited by H. H. Borcherdt and George Merz 
in five volumes, continues to be published in new and sometimes re- 
vised editions. The first two volumes follow a roughly chronological 
order, while the others are arranged topically. Important, too, is the 
Berlin series Die Werke Martin Luthers in neuer Auswahl fiir die 
Gegenwart, edited by Kurt Aland. For a list of other German series 
and individual volumes of Luther’s works, see Theologische Literatur- 
seitung, (1951, 760). 

II. Sources AND SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 

Beside the standard guides to books and periodical literature, 
certain publications are particularly notable for their coverage of list- 
ings in the field. Each year in the periodical Studies in Philology there 
is a survey of literature on the Renaissance and Reformation period, 
and there is invariably a section listing books and articles on Luther. 

For magazine articles in English the publication Judex to Reli- 
gious Periodical Literature 1949-1953, prepared by the libraries of 
the American Theological Library Association (edited by J. Stillson 
Judah) is helpful, but it is necessarily limited in the extent of its cov- 
erage of periodicals. It is good to hear, however, that the publication 
is being brought up to date. For German sources, the Bibliographie 
der Zeitschriftenliteratur is indispensable, though it must be used in 
a discriminating way. Particularly helpful is the publication Halb- 
jahres Verseichnis, and extensive collated references can always be 
found in the Theologische Literaturseitung and in the Theologische 
Revue. Needless to say, the Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte is a 
veritable gold mine. Very helpful if used with reasonable discrimina- 
tion are the Lutheran Quarterly and the Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary Monthly. For a quick survey, the reader is referred to Robert 
H. Fischer, ‘Articles in Lutheran Periodicals,” Archiv fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte (1952, Heft 1, 95ff.). See also the series ‘*Mit- 
teilungen der Luthergesellschaft.” 

For a picture of Luther research in Sweden and its impact upon 
theology, a good summary account and interpretation is given in Re- 
cent Theological Research in Sweden: A Luther Renaissance’ (Hong- 
kong, 1950) by Hjalmar Lindroth. The book is based upon previous 
articles. 

Walter v. Loewenich has written an excellent article entitled “Zehn 
Jahre Lutherforschung” in Theologie und Liturgie (Kassel, 1952, 
121 ff.). He provides an interpretation of the continuation of Luther 
studies, pays attention to the new picture of Luther in a wide range of 
scholars, and gives major attention to the total interpretation of Lu- 
ther’s theology. More contemporary and equally important is H. 
Liebing’s “Reformationsgeschichtliche Literatur (1945-1954),” 
Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesge- 
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schichte (1954, 516 ff.). While rightly mentioned by E. A. Dowey, 
Jr., in his survey of Calvin literature (Church History, December 
1955), it should be noted that except for a small fraction the article 
covers Luther materials. Among Roman Catholic publications, con- 
siderable attention is given to the Reformation in surveys of literature 
in the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques. Of par- 
ticular interest is the survey article by J. N. Walty, “Réformes Prot- 
estantes” (1954, 551 ff.). Another Roman Catholic survey, specifical- 
ly on Luther, is the article by J. V. M. Pollet, “Interprétations de 
Luther dans l’Allemagne contemporaine,” Revue des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses (1953, 147 ff.). He also comments on German Luther and 
Lutheran material in the article, “Le Luthéranisme Allemand,” Revue 
des Sciences Religieuses (1951, 86 ff.). 

M. E. Kronenberg’s article, “Uitgaven van Luther in de Neder- 
landen verschenan Tot 1541”, Nederlands Archief voor Kerkge- 
schiedenis (1953, 1 ff.), provides a full account of Luther’s works 
which were published in or appeared in the Netherlands before 1541. 

For a brief account of the changed picture of Luther in scholar- 
ship, one can readily read H. Bornkamm, “Zum Lutherbild des 19. 
Jahrhunderts,” Theologische Literaturseitung (1954, 420 ff.). 


III. From tHe Non-Protestant STANDPOINT 


With the writings of Joseph Lortz* Roman Catholic research 
on Luther entered into a new era. The works of Denifle and Grisar 
are no longer normative even for Catholics. It is not always realized 
that part of the psychological background for the “digging up of dirt” 
about Luther stemmed from the idealization of Luther in the 19th 
Century. Contemporary Roman Catholic scholarship realizes that 
a valid interpretation of Luther cannot rest on a misinterpretation of 
the sooty side of Luther or on central attention to it. Lortz lays all 
this aside in the interest of an exposition of the cultural and religious 
factors within and without the Church which are the causes of the 
Reformation. While Luther’s integrity is not challenged, his mistake, 
according to Lortz, was his disastrous and bold subjectivity. By 
contrast, Hessen* is more positive about Luther’s own message. He 
considers Luther a prophet who is concerned to return to the essentials 
though his judgment is that Luther, like all prophets, overdid it. Most 
important in both instances is that the admission of the integrity of 
Luther and the admittedly mutual concern for the unity of the Church 
have again made genuine conversations possible between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant scholars. This is, of course, much more the 
case in Europe than in America. 

While the preceding writers are German, a similar change is dis- 
cernible in France. Here political as well as religious factors early 
made for a distorted view of Luther.” The change in more recent 
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developments is symbolized in the difference between Maritain on the 
one side and George Bernanos® or Yves Congar on the other. The 
research and writings of Congar are particularly significant. He fre- 
quently contributes articles in the area of the Reformation in the 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques. In this journal, 
he has an article evaluating Luther research within his own com- 
munion, entitled ‘Luther vu par les Catholiques” (1950, 507 ff.). Of 
more recent note is the two volume work by E. W. Zeeden, Martin 
Luther und die Reformation (Freiburg, Vol. I, 1950: Vol. II, 1952). 
The first volume has appeared in English under the title of The Legacy 
of Luther (London, 1952). Strictly speaking, it is an account of the 
attitude toward and conception of Luther’s work within the Lutheran 
movement up through the eighteenth century. By taking seemingly 
contradictory themes of Luther and interpreting them from the Roman 
Catholic angle, he has evolved a schematization by which all the prob- 
lems of Protestantism can be traced back to Luther. It is not my in- 
tention to defend either Luther or Lutherans, but it is too bad that 
materials which are all too much neglected in Protestantism should 
receive such a forced treatment. Vol. II (untransiated) consists of 
documents which supposedly substantiate and corroborate the exposi- 
tion in the first volume. But even the highly selective texts (and they 
are indeed valuable) do not always lend themselves to Zeeden’s inter- 
pretation. 


Although not a Roman Catholic himself, it is appropriate here to 
note the work of Karl Albert Meissinger,’ since his aim as a scholar 
was to facilitate a rapprochement of the two sides of the confessional 
chasm. While this kept him from being partisan, it did not auto- 
matically guarantee a better and wiser judgment. His major area 
of scholarly work was in the formative years of the life and thought 
of the young Luther. Der Katholische Luther (Minchen, 1952) is 
largely the fruit of these labors and was left incomplete at the time of 
his death in 1950. It has been edited and brought to a conclusion by 
Dr. Otto Hiltbrunner. Meissinger’s plans called for the complete cov- 
erage of Luther’s life through two subsequent volumes, Der refor- 
matorische Luther and Der lutherische Luther. A manuscript was 
left at his death, which has been pub'ished as Luther: Die deutsche 
Tragodie 1521 (Bern, 1953)*. On the one hand the theological inter- 
pretation is not trustworthy, since it makes much of Luther saving his 
own skin, and on the other, it is full of unfortunate German political 
implications. As material which also is directed to conversations 
across the confessions, as in the case of Meissinger, attention should 
be called to the pamphlet of the Roman Catholic, Thomas Balling, en- 
titled, Verstandigung iiber Luther (“Schriften des Institut fiir Refor- 
mationsforschung,” No. 1, Miinchen, 1949). The lectures which form 
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the basis of this small volume are, however, not scholarly in nature, 
but rather an appreciative account on the direction of Roman Catholic 
Lutheran research in men like Lortz, Herte, and Hessen. 


IV. GENERAL WorKs ON THE REFORMATION AND ON LUTHER 


Professor Dowey has commented on general books covering the 
Reformation period. The reader is particularly directed to his refer- 
ence to the writings in this area of Gerhard Ritter, E. de Moreau, W. 
Pauck, R. H. Bainton, E. H. Harbison, A. Hyma, and H. Strohl 
(Church History, Dec. 1955, 360-361). 

For our purposes, the book by E. G. Schwiebert, Luther and His 
Times (Concordia, 1950) is particularly significant. While the book 
could qualify as a life of Luther, it is important rather for its account 
of the total context in which Luther’s life was lived. Schwiebert’s re- 
search into the University of Wittenberg makes this survey volume 
a contribution to scholarship as well. Also important for shedding 
light on the University scene in relation to the Reformation is H. Hel- 
big, Die Reformation der Universitat Leipzig im 16. Jahrhundert 
(“Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte,” no. 171). 

A picture of how Luther saw his own time is provided in Hein- 
rich Fausel’s D. Martin Luther (2nd edition, Stuttgart, 1955). Fausel 
briefly sketches a section of the life of Luther and associated events. 
Then follow appropriate sections of materials from Luther’s writings. 
The latter form the major part of the book. In his volume Martin 
Luther—Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen Reformation (Ber- 
lin, 1953), Karl Kleinschmidt also sets Luther in the historical cur- 
rents of his time. It is a popular rather than scholarly book and ex- 
hibits a rather nationalist spirit. A more substantial book but in the 
context of general history is P. Joachimsen’s Die Reformation als der 
deutschen Geschichte (1951). For a very readable and notable overall 
article, see that by Erich Roth, “Martin Luther and the Continental 
Reformation,” Church Quarterly Review (1952, 12 ff. 171 ff.). 

From the standpoint of Luther’s relation to a particular geo- 
graphical area, Reinhold Jauernig has edited a series of essays en- 
titled Luther in Thiiringen (Berlin, 1952). Though cast on a fairly 
popular level, the essays are based on church history sources, many 
of them from the area, and shed fresh though not always significant 
light on Luther’s life and work. On a similar theme, see the article 
by S. Harrison Thomson, “Luther and Bohemia,” Archiv fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte (1953, Heft 2, 160 ff.). From the standpoint of 
church history, attention should also be called to Part JIT of K. D. 
Schmidt’s Grundriss der Kirchengeschichte, Geschichte der Kirche im 
Zeitalter der Reformation und der Gegenreformation (GOttingen, 
1952). Approximately one hundred pages are devoted to Luther and 
the emerging Lutheran Church. 
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V. BroGRAPHICAL, COVERING ToTAL LIFE OR ASPECTS 
OF LUTHER’S LIFE 

The major event in biographical writing has been Roland Bain- 
ton’s Here I Stand (Nashville, 1950). It is now available also in an 
inexpensive paper edition. This undoubtedly testifies to its clear style 
and popular appeal. More important is the sure grasp in scholarly 
detail which Professor Bainton has exhibited in this as in his other 
volumes. It is surely only a minor flaw that the theological aspects 
do not always come to as brilliant a focus as do the other aspects of 
the book. 

In contrast to Bainton’s work, other volumes in this area suffer 
somewhat on a comparative basis. But there are some significant vol- 
umes. A very readable and solidly based life is the volume by the 
Dutch church historian, W. J. Kooiman, entitled By Faith Alone 
(N. Y., 1955). The original Dutch volume was published in Amster- 
dam under the title Maarten Luther, Doctor der Heilige Schrift, Re- 
formator der Kerk. The same author has also published Luther— 
Zijn Weg en Werk (Derde Druk, Amsterdam, 1954). 

There are also a number of older books of a biographical nature 
which have been republished recently, some of them in a revised form. 
Simply reissued is Rudolf Thiel’s Luther (Stuttgart, 1952), whieh first 
appeared about two decades ago. The Life and Times of Martin Lu- 
ther (Moody Press, 1950), by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, is nothing else 
than a series of selections from the author’s History of the Reforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century, first published in French and in English 
translation in the middle of nineteenth century. It is biased, out of 
date and valuable only as an earlier volume. Henri Strohl has revised 
his book of two decades ago, and it has appeared as Luther—sa vie et 
sa pensée (2nd edition, Strasbourg, 1953). Hanns Lilje’s Luther, 
which was first published in German in 1946, has been issued in Eng- 
lish translation as Luther Now (Muhlenberg, 1952). It is a sympa- 
thetic analysis of Luther’s situation and message, with comments on 
their relevance for the modern world. It is perhaps as much a testi- 
mony to the heroic faith of the German bishop as it is a book on Lu- 
ther. A popular and uncritical life is Alfred Jorgensen’s Martin Lu- 
ther, Reformer of the Church (Minneapolis, 1953). It was originally 
published in Danish in 1946. 

VI. IN THe Area oF ETHICS 

In respect to the overall theological approach to ethics two books 
on Luther need to be mentioned. G. W. Forell’s Faith Active in Love: 
An Investigation of the Principles Underlying Luther’s Social Ethics 
(New York, 1954) is, as the subtitle suggests, an exposition of Lu- 
ther’s orientation to the area of social responsibility rather than an 
account of Luther’s actual concrete ethical statements and decisions. 
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The author is convinced that the two can be distinguished and in some 
sense disassociated. ‘The book is about equally divided between ex- 
position and extensive documentation from Luther. Heinz Zahrnt in 
his volume, Luther deutet Geschichte (Miinchen, 1952), convincingly 
demonstrates the inescapable connection between Luther’s faith and 
responsibility in the domain of history. But he does not advance 
beyond the usual interpretation, and the book is heavily indebted to 
other interpreters. Much more adequate in this respect is the mono- 
graph by Hans-Walter Krumweide, Glaube und Geschichte in der 
Theologie Luthers (Gottingen, 1952). It has the discipline of a thesis 
behind it. The volume by Walter Dress, Versuchung und Sendung 
(Giitersloh, 1951), is a popular account of Luther’s role in society, 
written with major attention to his significance for today. It is not 
recommended for serious reading. H. H. Kramm has written a very 
balanced article on “Luther’s Teaching on Christian Responsibility in 
Politics and Public Life,” Lutheran Quarterly (1951, 308ff.). 

The problem of the nature of the two realms is dicussed in a num- 
ber of volumes. In brief compass, Helmut Gollwitzer includes two 
searching chapters on this problem on Luther in his short book, Die 
christliche Gemeinde in der politischen Welt (Tiibingen, 1954). The 
most scholarly and creative interpretation is that of Franz Lau in his 
monograph Luthers Lehre von den Beiden Reichen (‘“Luthertum,” 
Berlin, 1952). Fresh ground is broken, over against a rather prevalent 
Lutheran interpretation which divides the two along the lines of law and 
gospel. A suggestive interpretation of this problem is also given by 
Gunnar Hillerdal in Gehorsam gegen Gott und Menschen (Gottingen, 
1955). In the same volume, the author, a young Swedish scholar, has 
also delineated Luther’s concept of authority (Obrigkeit) in its many 
dimensions. He calls attention to the place of the extraordinary man, 
called of God like Samson, as the one who alone is permitted disobedi- 
ence to constituted authority. Generally, however, the place of the state 
is given much too positive and creative a role to be adequate of Luther. 
In respect to Luther’s interpretation of Samson, attention is called to 
Die Gestalt Simsons bei Luther (Berlin, 1952) by D. R. Hermann. 
Much historical light is shed on Mintzer in particular in relation to 
the problem of authority in the volume by Carl Hinrichs, Luther und 
Miintzer: ihre Auseinandersetzung iiber Obrigkeit und Widerstands- 
recht (“Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte,” Berlin, 1952). The theo- 
logical issues, however, do not significantly emerge in this volume. On 
the problem of resistance to authority, see Paul Bard, ‘““Luthers Lehre 
von der Obrigkeit in ihren Grundziigen,” Evangelische Theologie 
(1950-51, 126ff.). See also the Lutheran Quarterly, (1954, 338ff.) 
and Concordia Theological Monthly (1954, 353ff.). 

A comparative study of the relations of church and state covering 
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the various facets of the issues is William A. Mueller’s Church and 
State in Luther and Calvin (Nashville, 1954). Considerable stress is 
laid upon the necessity of seeing the issues in their historical context 
without importing categories of a subsequent development. The author 
is not uncritical, however, of the reformers. The accent upon the his- 
torical context of Luther’s problems is also emphasized in respect to 
his relation to the Peasants’ war. The books by Dress and Zahrnt 
stress the actual chaos and the impossibility of Luther’s taking the side 
of the peasants in 1525 if both order and the Reformation were to be 
preserved. A similar approach, but with a greater reluctance to justify 
Luther’s actual strictures, is to be found in the small volume by Paul 
Althaus, Luthers Haltung im Bauernkrieg (Basel, 1953). 

The concept of vocation continues to be discussed since the days 
of Einar Billing’s Our Calling, which was first published in English in 
1947. Similarly, Gustaf Wingren’s book first published in Sweden in 
1942 has been made available in German as Lut*ers Lehre vom Beruf 
(Miinchen, 1952). The Scottish Journal of Theology (Dec., 1949) 
carries an interpretive article by Philip S. Watson, “Luther’s Doctrine 
of Vocation.” There is also an article on the subject by Martin Hein- 
ecken in the Lutheran Quarterly (1952, 393ff.). 

Two volumes cover economic matters in relation to Luther’s life 
and thought. Ernst Ramp’s Das Zinsproblem—Eine historische Unter- 
suchung (Zurich, 1949) has one chapter devoted to Luther’s views on 
usury. This problem and the wider context of economic issues are dealt 
with by Hermann Barge in Luther und der Friihkapitalismus, “Schrif- 
ten des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte” (Giitersloh, 1951). 
Barge’s material, it must be stated, however, was previously available 
in German periodical literature. 

Covering two special problems are J. Heckel, Lex Charitatis: 
Eine juristische Untersuchung, iiber d. Theologie M. Luther (1953), 
and C. Reimers Het gelukzalige leven: Luther en het eudaemonisme 
(Amsterdam, 1950). The Dutch volume is popular and based almost 
exclusively on secondary sources. 

Additional periodical literature includes the following: Joseph 
Lecler’s “Littéralisme Biblique et Typologie au XVI° Siécle: L’ancien 
Testament dans les controverses protestantes sur la liberté religieuse,” 
Recherches de Science Religieuse (1953, 76ff.) and his “Luther et la 
Liberté de Conscience” (1950, 515 ff.) ; Ernst Lichtenstein, “Luther 
und die Humanitat,” Evangelische Theologie (1950-51, 385ff.). 


VII. THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 
1. Synoptic Writings 


There are a number of volumes which make old materials available 
again in a new form or which present new and revised editions. Volume 
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II of Emanuel Hirsch’s Lutherstudien (Giitersloh, 1954) is a coliection 
of previously published materials, primarily as articles or chapters in 
books. Half of the material contains various aspects of Luther’s rela- 
tion to others, or the way in which he was underscood by others. A 
substantial section. also deals with the German Bible. In Volume I, 
Hirsch has given us an unfinished book on Luther’s conception of 
conscience. This uncompleted work is itself a symbol of Hirsch’s 
tragic career, compounded of ability and bad judgment. 

Ernst Wolf’s Peregrinatio, Studien zur reformatorischen Theo- 
logie und zum Kirchenproblem (Miinchen, 1954) is a collection of es- 
says previously published, ranging from 1934 to 1950, and covering a 
wide range of subjects on Luther, including the problem of conscience. 
Heinrich Bornkamm’s Luthers geistige Welt (Giitersloh, 2nd ed., 
1953) is a revised issue of a previously published work. It covers 
the whole range of Luther’s life and thought in a popular exposition. 

Walther Koehler’s first volume of his Dogmengeschichte als 
Geschichte des christlichen Selbstbewusstseins appeared in 1938. At 
his death in 1946 he left a second volume. This was published with 
the subtitle Das Zeitalter der Reformation (Zurich, 1951). It covers 
the entire Reformation, including the major figures, and is an interpre- 
tive historical account which grew primarily out of his long years of 
lecturing. The result is that his volumes are noticeably free of forced 
interpretations and notably capture and express changing conceptions 
of life and thought. 

2. Luther’s Development 

Two books combining historical precision and theological com- 
prehension have come from the pen of Gordon Rupp. Luther’s Progress 
to the Diet of Worms (Chicago, 1951) is a short but solid survey of 
Luther’s pilgrimage, using both the sources and secondary literature. 
His volume, The Righteousness of God (New York, Phil. Library, 
1953), though published subsequent to the other volume, is based on 
lectures which antedate it. In addition to a section on Luther studies 
in England and a variety of other topics not always related, he gives 
the foremost attention to an exposition and interpretation of Luther’s 
problems, lectures and writings to 1521. This is the solid undergirding 
out of which the shorter book is written. Luther’s pilgrimage is briefly 
but well delineated in the pamphlet by Carl Stange, Luther und das 
Evangelium, 1. Wie Luther zum Reformator wurde (“Studien der 
Luther-Akademie,” Berlin, 1953, 7 ff.). 

Other writers have also written on the difficult question of the 
emergence of his clear comprehension of the concept of justification. 
Among the more readable, including a clear delineation of the various 
viewpoints of various scholars, is the book by Uuras Saarnivaara, 
Luther Discovers the Gospel: New Light upon Luther’s Way from 
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Medieval Catholicism to Evangelical Faith (St. Louis, 1951). This 
work was first published in Finnish in 1947. Undoubtedly the work 
which most directly challenges the patterns of interpretation which 
have emerged on justification is Rechtfertigung und Heiligung in der 
friihen evangelischen Theologie Luthers (Uppsala, 1952) by Axel 
Gyllenkrok. The author rejects the interpretation of von Loewenich, 
R. Prenter, R. Hermann, and others in favor of a conception of justi- 
fication which emphasizes also the progress of the Christian in sancti- 
fication and permits viewing the response of man as a proper object 
of consideration. The documentation is not lacking, but the interpre- 
tation as given is not altogether convincing. Peter Blaser’s pamphlet, 
Rechtfertigungsglaube bei Luther (Johannesburg, 1952), is a forth- 
right Roman Catholic analysis of justification alone connected with 
God’s working all things in all. In his pamphlet, Zu Luthers Lehre 
von Siinde und Rechtfertigung, (“Sammlung Gemeinverstandlicher 
Vortrage und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religions- 
geschichte,” Tiibingen 1952), R. Hermann delineates the effective, 
transforming power of justification, though not to the extent of 
Gyllenkrok, and points out that Luther’s pilgrimage led him to a more 
forensic interpretation. H. J. Iwand’s small book, Glaubensgerichtig- 
keit nach Luthers Lehre (Miinchen, 2nd ed., 1951), carefully delineates 
and balances both aspects of Luther’s thought. Max Lackmann’s Zur 
reformatorischen Rechtfertigungslehre (Stuttgart, 1953) is very criti- 
cal of Luther’s views, but is not really based on the sources or litera- 
ture. 

Because of the centrality of the concept of justification to Luther’s 
thought, it is natural that there should be many articles on various 
aspects of the concept. A selected list follows without comment. Ernst 
Wolf, “Die Rechtfertigungslehre als Mitte und Grenze reformator- 
ischer Theologie,” Evangelische Theologie, 1X (1950, 298ff.); Im- 
manuel Felter, “Simul justus et peccator,” Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift 
(1950, 19ff.) ; Carl Stange, “Das Heilswerk Christi nach Luther,” R. 
Hermann, “Luthers Rechtfertigungslehre und ihre Bedeutung ftir 
unsere Zeit,” Zeitschrift fiir Systematische Theologie (1950-52, 183ff., 
267 ff.) ; E. Schott, “Christus und die Rechtfertigung allein durch den 
Glauben in Luthers Schmalkaldischen Artikeln,” Zeitschrift fiir Sys- 
tematische Theologie (1953-4, 192ff.); Walther von Loewenich, 
“Zur Gnadenlehre bei Augustin und bei Luther,” Archiv fiir Refor- 
mationsgeschichte (1953, Heft I, 52ff.); L. Pinomaa, “Die Heiligung 
bei Luther,” Theologische Zeitschrift (1954, 30ff.); Robert Stup- 
perick, “Die guten Werken in der Theologie Martin Luthers,” Dienst 
unter dem Wort (1953) ; F. Gogarten, “Sittlichkeit und Glaube in Lu- 
thers Schrift De servo arbitrio,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 
(1950, 227ff.); Jacob Heikinnen, “Luther’s Lectures on Romans,” 
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Interpretation (1953, 178ff.) ; Leif Grane, “Retfaerdiggorelse og hel- 
liggerelse i den unge Luthers teeologi,’” Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift 
(1954, 37ff.); W. Joest, “Paulus und das Luthersche simul iustus et 
peccator,” Kerygma und Dogma (Oct., 1955, 269ff.). Closely related 
to this problem are also the following: L. W. Spitz, “Luther’s Con- 
cept of the Atonement before 1517,” Concordia Theological Monthly 
(1950, 165ff.) ; John von Rohr, “Sources of Luther’s Self-Despair in 
the Monastery,” Journal of Bible and Religion, (1951, 6ff.); and 
Richard Hoopes, “Fideism and Skepticism during the Renaissance: 
Three Major Witnesses,’ The Huntington Library Quarterly (1950- 
51, 319ff.). 

Research into Luther’s early relation to Nominalism continues 
primarily on the part of Roman Catholic scholars. Reynold Weijen- 
borg’s “La Charité dans la premiére Théologie de Luther (1509- 
1515),” Revue Whistoire ecclésiastique (1950, 617ff.), goes back to 
Biel but is exceedingly psychological in its interpretation of Luther. In 
this sense it follows the old Roman Catholic approach. The article by 
Paul Vignaux, “Sur Luther et Ockham,” Franziskanische Studien 
(1950-51, 21ff.), though much shorter, is balanced and freer of bias. 
Ludger Meier calls for a conscious and rigorous search for new manu- 
scripts and intensive study of them in respect to Ockham. He does 
not see any evidence for the direct influence of Ockham on Luther at 
Erfurt, since Ockham was not important in that center. [See his essay, 
“Research that has been made and is yet to be made on the Ockhamism 
of Martin Luther at Erfurt,’ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 
(1950, 56ff.)]. Attention is also called to the following volume, al- 
though I have been able neither to examine nor to date it: Bengt Hagg- 
lund, Theologie und Philosophie bei Luther und in der occamistischen 
Tradition (Lunds universitits arsskrift, 1955, N. F., Avd. I, Bd. 51, 
Nr. 4); Louis Saint-Blancot, ““Luthers Verhaltnis zu Petrus Lombar- 
dys,” Zeitschrift fiir Systematische Theologie (1953-54, 300ff.) ; and 
Robert Spieler, “Luther and Gregory of Rimini,” Lutheran Quarterly 
(1953, 155ff.). 

3. Conception of the Church 

Undoubtedly the most important volume in this area is Vilmos 
Vajta’s book Die Theologie des Gottesdienstes bet Luther (Stockholm, 
1952). It properly brings to bear the theological understanding of 
Luther upon all the facets of the meaning and nature of worship. It 
does this also in such a way that a concrete picture is given. The theo- 
logical and practical are combined in a fruitful way, and in an exposi- 
tion which is faithful to Luther. Equally important, but by conception 
covering much less of Luther directly, is Erich Roth’s Die Geschichte 
des Gottesdienstes der Siebenbiirger Sachsen (Gottingen, 1954). Erich 
Roth has also written a pamphlet, Sakrament nach Luther (Berlin, 
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1952), which is a very penetrating study and interpretation of the na- 
ture of word and sacrament. The two are facets of one reality, with 
mystery belonging to both. On baptism, see also his article, ‘““Aporien 
in Luthers Tauflehre,” Zeitschrift fiir Systematische Theologie (1953- 
54, 99ff.). An excellent study of baptism is that of Warner Jetter, 
Die Taufe beim jungen Luther, Eine Untersuchung iiber das Werden 
der reformatorischen Sakraments- und Taufanschauung (Tibingen, 
1954). Jetter brings his study of baptism from Augustine through the 
Middle Ages to bear upon the development of Luther’s own conception. 
Peter Brunner has written Die evangelisch-Lutherisch Lehre von der 
Taufe (“Luthertum,” Berlin, 1951). This study is partly polemical, 
and covers aspects of both Luther and the early Lutheran development. 
For another type of article, see John S. Oyer, “The Writings of Lu- 
ther Against the Anabaptists,” Mennonite Quarterly Review, (1953, 
100ff.). 

A helpful work on the Lord’s Supper is the revised comparative 
study by Hans Grass, Die Abendmahlslehre bei Luther und Calvin 
(Giitersloh, 1954), which first appeared in 1940. A systematic and 
chronological covering of the thought of Luther on the Lord’s Supper 
is provided by the Dutch dissertation by C. J. Munter, Het Avondmaal 
bij Luther (Groningen, 1954). 

Erich Roth’s extensive work on the church has also resulted in 
a volume, Die Privatbeitchte und Schliisselgewalt in der Theologie der 
Reformatoren (Giitersloh, 1952). The matter of private confession 
and the power of the keys has needed the kind of historical and analyt- 
ical study here presented. The study covers all the major reformers as 
well as Luther. A more precise understanding of the way in which 
Luther used the concept of the priesthood of all believers is the sub- 
ject of Hans Storck’s Das Allgemeine Priestertum bei Luther (“Theo- 
logische Existenz Heute,’ No. 37, Miinchen, 1953). Storck believes 
that various levels need to be distinguished, but that they also need to 
be seen in their proper unity. Attention is also called to the article by 
L. W. Spitz, “The Universal Priesthood of Believers with Luther’s 
Comments,” Concordia Theological Monthly, (1952, 1 ff.). The 
story of Luther’s excommunication as well as the fate of Zwingli and 
Calvin is dealt with by the Dutch historian H. de Weerd, In de 
Branding der Reformatie (Amsterdam, 1951). See also the article by 
W. A. Schulze, “Welche Worte sprach Luther bei der Verbrennung 
der Bannandrohungsbulle?” Evangelische Theologie (1952-53, 
432 ff.) ; Johannes Luther, “Noch einmal Luthers Worte bei der Ver- 
brennung der Bannbulle,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte (1954, 
Heft 2, 266ff.); R. Hermann, “Die Probleme der Exkommunikation 
bei Luther und Thomas Erastus,” Zeitschrift fiir Systematische Theo- 
logie (1954, 103ff.). 
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The following articles on various aspects of the church are listed 
for reference purposes: a) Church in the broadest sense: W. Pauck, 
“The Idea of the Church in Christian History,” Church History (1952, 
191ff.); Uuras Saarnivaara, “The Church of Christ According to 
Luther,” Lutheran Quarterly (1953, 134ff.); E. Thestrup Pederson, 
“Den lutherske kirkes nadver i lyset af nadveren i. N. T.,” Dansk 
Theologisk Tidsskrift (1954, 20ff.) ; Erdmann Schott, “Anfange evan- 
gelischen Kirchenrechts (1953, 113ff.). b) Sacraments: W. H. Baar, 
“Luther’s Sacramental Thought,” Lutheran Quarterly (1950, 414ff.) ; 
Helmut Gollwitzer, “Zur Auslegung von Joh. 6 bei Luther und Zwing- 
li,” In Memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer (Stuttgart, 1951, 143ff.); Ernst 
Bizer and Walter Kreck, Die Abendmahislehre in den reformatorischen 
Bekenntnisschriften (“Theologische Existenz Heute,’ Miinchen, Heft 
47, 1955) ; Norman Nagel, “The Incarnation and the Lord’s Supper in 
Luther,” Concordia Theological Monthly (1953, 625ff.); Edward 
Quinn, “Eck, Luther and the Mass,” Downside Review (1951, 171f.). 
c) Church Order: Gosta H6k, “Luther’s Doctrine of the Ministry,” 
Scottish Journal of Theology (1954, 16f.) ; Lewis W. Spitz, “Luther’s 
Ecclesiology and his concept of the Prince as ‘Notbischof’,” Church 
History (1953, 113f.) G. M. Bruce, “Luther and Church Govern- 
ment,” Lutheran Quarterly (1953, 370f.); F. Wentz, “The Develop- 
ment of Luther’s Views on Church Organization,” Lutheran Quarterly 
(August 1955, 217£.). 

4. Biblical Studies 

Considerable attention has been given to the matter of biblical 
understanding, interpretation, and translation. The essential unity in 
the understanding of the Bible by Luther and Calvin, in spite of sig- 
nificant differences, is maintained by Hermann Noltensmeier in Refor- 
matorische Einheit: Das Schriftverstindnis bei Luther und Calvin 
(Graz-K6ln, 1953). While the principle of verbal inspiration is insisted 
upon by both reformers, Noltensmeier convincingly shows that in both 
cases there is a principle of interpretation which is something different 
from the literal or medieval interpretation. Luther’s basis of approach- 
ing and understanding the Synoptic Gospels is notably delineated in 
Walther von Loewenich’s Luther als Ausleger der Synoptiker (Miinch- 
en 1954). The book also includes an exposition of Luther’s actual 
understanding of key concepts in the synoptics. See also his article, 
“Luther und die Gleichnistheorie von Mc 4, 11f.,” Theologische Lit- 
eraturzeitung (1952, 483ff.). Ragnar Bring’s Luthers Anschauung 
von der Bibel (“Luthertum,” Heft 3, Berlin, 1951) also sets forth 
Luther’s basic orientation to the Bible. Written without reference 
to the actual statements of Luther or developments in his thought, it is 
nevertheless an important document. In it a great Luther scholar sets 
out to give a fundamental picture on the basis of a lifetime of research. 
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The absence of scholarly apparatus in this instance is in fact a gain 
for the reader. Three articles also deal with the nature and importance 
of Luther’s principles of interpretation: G. Ebeling, “Die Anfange von 
Luthers Hermeneutik,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (1951, 
172ff.); Raymond F. Surburg, “The Significance of Luther’s Her- 
meneutics for the Protestant Reformation,’ Concordia Theological 
Monthly (1953, 241ff.); and F. Hahn, “Die heilige Schrift als Prob- 
lem der Auslegung bei Luther,” Evangelische Theologie (1950-51), 
407ff.). 


The principles of interpretation are also under discussion in the 
book by W. Schwarz, Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation, 
Some Reformation Controversies and their Background (Cambridge, 
1955). The problem of technical accuracy, the inescapable and neces- 
sary theological factors which influence translation, and the nature 
of communicability in an idiom are carefully considered. The chapters 
on Luther include reference to the preceding factors in making a paral- 
lel analogy between Jerome and Augustine on the one side and Erasmus 
and Luther on the other. 


The problem of a theological language in this type of situation is 
also discussed by Ernst Benz in “Die Sprachtheologie der Reformations- 
zeit,” Studium Generale (1951, 204ff.). For the reading of Luther 
himself, Johannes Erben has prepared Grundsziige einer Syntax der 
Sprache Luthers (Berlin, 1954), and in respect to biblical references, 
there is the account by Heinz Bluhm, “The Biblical Quotations in 
Luther’s German Writings, A Preliminary Statistical Report,” Archiv 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte (1953, Heft 1, 103ff.). 


The problem of interpretation in translation is also covered in a 
number of articles, some of which are as follows: Hermann Strath- 
mann, “Erfordnisse einer sinnvollen Revision der Lutherbibel,” Evan- 
gelische Theologie (March, 1955); Hans Volz, ‘“Melanchthons Anteil 
an der Lutherbibel,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte (1954, Heft 
2, 196ff.); Karl Heinz Becker, “Um die Gestalt der Lutherbibel,” 
Evangelische Theologie (1951-52, 224ff.); Heinz Bluhm, ‘“Luther’s 
Translation of Luke 22:15,” Modern Language Notes (1950, 405ff.) ; 
and “The Evolution of Luther’s Translation of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm,” Germanic Review (1951, 251ff.); G. Ebeling, “Luthers Psal- 
terdruck vom Jahre 1513,” and his “Luthers Auslegung des 14. (15.) 
Psalms in der ersten Psalmenvorlesung im Vergleich mit der exe- 
getischen Tradition,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (1953, 
43ff., 280ff.) ; Walter H. Koenig, “Luther as a Student of Hebrew,” 
Concordia Theological Monthly (1953, 845ff.); Warren W. Flour, 
“The Language of Luther’s Version,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
(1951, 257ff.). A very interesting article from a historical standpoint 
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is that by C. Stange, ‘“Luthers angeblickte Vorlesung zum Richter- 
Buch,” Zeitschrift fiir Systematische Theologie, (1954, 303ff.). 


5. Special Problems 


Luther’s conception of “Anfechtung”’ has been the subject of con- 
siderable literature. To this is to be added the dissertation of Horst 
Beinker, Die Uberwindung der Anfechtung bei Luther: Eine Studie 
zu seiner Theologie nach den Operationes in Psalms, 1519-21 (Berlin, 
1954). Two points are focused in the volume, the unique answer of the 
Gospels or of faith over against all other interpretations, including 
the attempt to modernize the background, and the particular place of 
the work on the Psalms. Attention is also called to the article by W. 
Pannenberg, “Anfechtung und Pradestination bei Luther,’ Kerygma 
und Dogma (Oct., 1955.). 

Regin Prenter’s book Spiritus Creator, which originally appeared 
in Danish in 1944, has been made available in English under the same 
title (Muhlenberg, 1953). It is by all counts the best book on this sub- 
ject on Luther, and gives particular attention to Luther and the en- 
thusiasts. Two shorter works also deal with the enthusiasts—Karl 
G. Steck, Luther und die Schwarmer (‘“Theologische Studien,” Heft 
44, Zurich, 1955), and Wilhelm Maurer, Luther und die Schwérmer 
(“Schriften des Theologischen Konvents Augsburgischen Bekennt- 
nisses,” Berlin, 1952). A volume which I have not been able to ex- 
amine is Hayo Gerdes, Luthers Streit mit den Schwarmern um das 
rechte Verstandnis des Gesetzes Mose (Gottingen, 1955). 

The question of the role of law for the Christian has been a vex- 
ing problem in Luther studies. Wilfried Joest in his volume Gesetz und 
Freiheit: Das Problem des “tertius usus legis’ bei Luther und die 
neutestamentliche Parainese (Gottingen, 1951) speaks of the opposi- 
tion of law and Gospel for the Christian on one level, but also makes 
much of the positive use of law for the Christian, speaking of it af- 
firmatively in respect to its role of exhortation (Paraklese). It is 
doubtful, however, that the term “third use of the law” should be ap- 
plied to Luther, since when it is used by him, it is in a quite different 
sense from the technical meaning of the term as it developed. This 
is convincingly indicated by Gerhard Ebeling in his article, “Zur 
Lehre vom ‘triplix usus legis’ in der reformatorischen Theologie,” 
Theologische Literaturz seitung (1950, 235ff.). The relation of law 
and Gospel is also discussed in Leif Grane’s “Lov og nade i Luthers 
Galaterbrevs-forelaesning, 1516-17,” Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift 
(1954, 107ff.). 

A somewhat controversial book is Torgny Bohlin’s Den Korsfaste 
Skaparen (Uppsala, 1952). The concept of a crucified creator is start- 
ling enough. The notion that the creator died on the cross, that creation 
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itself must be understood from the standpoint of a form of realized 
eschatology is theologically suggestive. The difficulty in this volume 
is that Luther is forced into a mold of thinking which is alien to him, 
and even motif-Forschung cannot change that. The isolated passages of 
Luther given in support do not necessarily bear Bohlin’s interpretation. 

.. The role of the past in Luther’s thought is not decisively settled 
on many fronts. It is good to see Jan Koopman’s book on the place 
of the dogma of the early church in the Reformation, which first ap- 
peared in Dutch in 1938, in German translation as Das altkirchliche 
Dogma in der Reformation (Miinchen, 1955). 

Another Dutch historian, J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, has writ- 
ten “Traditio in de reformatie en het Katholicisme in de Zestiende 
Eeuw,” K. Nederlandse Akadime van Wetenschappen (1952, 27ff.). 
Attention is also called to the address by T. F. Torrance, “The Escha- 
tology of the Reformation,” Scottish Journal of Theology, Occasional 
Papers, No. 2 (undated, but subsequent to July, 1952. 36ff.) ; trs. into 
French as “Les Réformateurs et la fin des temps,” Cahiers Théolog- 
iques (1955). Olavi Lahteenmaki has performed a much needed task in 
carefully delineating and focusing Luther’s views on sex and marriage 
in the volume, Serus und Ehe bei Luther (Turku, 1955). Also see the 
article by E. Schott, “Luthers Stellung zur Ehe,” Zeitschrift fiir Sys- 
tematische Theologie (1954, 335ff.). 

Attention is also called to the following additional articles: Georg 
Wehrung, “Fides specialis,’” Theologische Literaturzeitung (1952, 
194ff.) ; Wilhelm Maurer, “Die Einheit der Theologie Luthers,”’ Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung (1950, 246ff.); Olavi Tarvainen, “Der 
Gedanke der Conformitas Christi in Luthers Theologie,”’ Zeitschrift 
fiir Systematische Theologie (1953, 26ff.); H. Ruckert, ‘“Luthers 
askadning om Guds fordoldhet,” Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift (1952, 
229ff.), (the book by John Dillenberger, God Htdden and Revealed 
[ Muhlenberg, 1953] deals with the same problem in Luther and sub- 
sequent interpretations) ; E. Thestrup Pedersen, “Schopfung und Ge- 
schichte bei Luther,” Studia Theologica (1950, 5ff.); F. E. Mayer, 
“Human Will in Bondage and Freedom.” Concordia Theological 
Monthly (1951, 719ff., 785ff.); Henry W. Reimann, “Luther on 
Creation: A study in Theocentric Theology,” Concordia Theological 
Monthly (1953, 26ff.). 

The writer has not been able to examine the following essays: 
Karl G. Steck, ‘“Luthers Autoritat,” Ecclesia semper reformanda 
(1952, 104ff.); H. Bornkamm, “Luther zwischen der Konfessionen,” 
Festschrift fiir Gerhard Ritter (1950.). 

VIII. LuTHER AND.... 

Walther KGhler’s first volume on Zwingli und Luther appeared 

in 1924, carrying the story to the year 1529. The second volume, Zwing- 
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li und Luther, vom Beginn der Marburger Verhandlunge 1529 bis zum 
Abschluss der Wittenberger Koncordie von 1536, was completed in 
1943 ; Kohler died in 1946 and the volume was published in 1953 under 
the auspices of the “Verein fiir Reformationsgeschichte” in their 
series, “Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte.” Leo 
Stern has ranged over a wide area in his attempt to give an account of 
the similar and diverse destiny of Luther and Melanchthon in his small 
volume, Martin Luther und Philipp Melanchthon—hre ideologische 
Herkunft und geschichtliche Leistung, Eine Studie der materiellen und 
geistigen Triebkrafte und Auswirkungen der deutschen Reformation 
(Berlin, 1953). Much of the material covers the sociological and ec- 
onomic factors. For an article on the interesting question of the relation 
of the two major reformers, see D. Nanta, “Calvin and Luther,” Free 
University Quarterly (1952-53, lff.). References in periodical litera- 
ture have been made to F. Richter, Martin Luther und Ignatius von 
Loyola (Stuttgart, 1954), but I have not seen a copy. For Luther’s 
conception of Dionysius, see the article by M. van Rhijn, “Luther en 
Dionysius Areopagita,’ Nederlands Archif voor Kerkgeschiedenis 
(1952, 100ff.). 





L 


In the expectation that the decade be- 4, 


ginning from Professor Pauck’s ex- 
tensive survey, ‘‘The Historiography 
of the German Reformation During 
the Past Twenty Years’’ (Church 
History, 1940), will be covered in 
this journal at a subsequent date, the 
beginning date for this survey has 
been set as 1950. The year 1955 is not 
completely covered, since some of the 
materials are not yet available in this 
country. Because of the sheer bulk of 
the Luther material, little attention 
is given to Lutheran developments 
apart from Luther. Nor has it been 
possible to include references to ar- 
ticles and books covering Lut’gr and 
the arts. 


Luther in Katholischen Sicht (Bonn, 
1947). 

See Han Leube, Deutschlandbild und 
Lutherauffassung in Frankreich 
(Stuttgart, 1941). 

See Ernst Benz, ‘‘Das Lutherbild des 
franzdsischen Katholizismus,’’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und Geistes- 
geschichte, (1952, 1 ff.) 

For extensive comment on Meissinger, 
see Bernard Stasiewski, ‘‘Ein neues 
Bild der Initia Lutheri,’’ Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte (1955, Heft 1, 
100ff.) 

Der katholische Luther goes up to the 
year 1518, while Die deutsche Tragédie 
goes through 1521. The question of 


2. See also the volume of E. M. Carlson, the relation of these two manuscripts 
The Reinterpretation of Luther (Phil- is discussed by Leonhard von Muralt, 
adelphia, 1948). ‘¢*Zur Luther-Forschung und zum 

8. Die Reformation in Deutschland (Frei- Luther-Verstandnis,’’ in Zwingliana, 


burg, 1948). 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 


“The History of Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Lutheranism, 1870-90,” by Eu- 
gene L. Fevold (Luther Theologi- 
cal Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota). 
Divinity School, University of Chi- 
cago, 1951. Director: Sidney E. 
Mead. 


This dissertation is a_ historical 
study of a critical period in the his- 
tory of the synod which is today 
known as the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (formerly, the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America). A brief 
review of backgrounds in Norway, of 
the development of the nineteenth 
century migration from Norway, and 
of the history of Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Lutheranism prior to 1870, in- 
troduces the study and helps account 
for the appearance of the several 
church bodies discussed. Each of the 
Norwegian Lutheran synods in exist- 
ence during the period studied is 
characterized, and the major prob- 
lems and developments at the synodi- 
cal level are presented. 


The groups studied reveal the di- 
versity of interest and emphasis 
found in nineteenth century Norwegian 
Lutheranism. On the one hand, the 
Norwegian Synod, under the leader- 
ship of well-educated pastors, sought 
to perpetuate the traditional vestments, 
liturgy, and practices (but not polity) 
of the Church of Norway. Fearful of 
unregulated lay activity, it was con- 
cerned about church order, and as 
the champion of a strict doctrinal or- 
thodoxy it sought fellowship with the 
conservative Missouri Synod. On the 
other hand, the spirit of the pietistic 
Haugean Revival in Norway was ag- 
gressively represented by two groups, 
which were originally one—Eielsen’s 
Synod and Hauge’s Synod. These 
Haugeans stressed the importance of 
Christian experience and life rather 
than doctrine; they believed that wor- 
ship should be informal, as they feared 
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ritualism and formalism; and they 
were ardent advocates of lay preaching. 

A position intermediate between the 
two mentioned was represented by 
the Conference and the Norwegian 
Augustana Synod, groups which ad- 
vocated doctrinal orthodoxy and a 
pietistic emphasis upon experienced 
Christianity, church order but not at 
the expense of lay activity, and the 
retention of traditional worship forms, 
although there was some diversity of 
opinion about the latter. 

The history of the period is organ- 
ized about the two themes of “con- 
troversy” and “union.” The existence 
of the divergent emphases mentioned 
produced conflict and theological con- 
troversy. Two doctrinal controversies 
receive the most attention. One was 
a prolonged inter-synodical dispute 
about absolution, which developed into 
a discussion of the nature of the Gos- 
pel and of justification. The second 
was a controversy, precipitated by 
contacts with the Missouri Synod, 
dealing with election and conversion, 
which split the Norwegian Synod. 

However, at the same time there 
were poweriul forces working to over- 
come fragmentation, and in 1890 an 
important, if not inclusive, union of 
Norwegian-American Lutherans  oc- 
curred. This union, which brought to- 
gether three church bodies, was has- 
tened by the controversy over elec- 
tion. The union movement culminated 
in a second merger of three synods 
in 1917, which created the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, whose blend- 
ing of a concern for doctrinal ortho- 
doxy with a spirit of pietism con- 
tinues to give evidence of its historical 
roots. 

Primary source materials are to be 
found at Luther Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul, and in the libraries of sev- 
eral colleges in the Midwest which 
were founded by Norwegian Lutheran 
immigrants. A number of excellent 
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secondary sources dealing with the auspices of the Norwegian-American 
Norwegian element in America are Historical Association being particular- 
available, those published under the ly helpful. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life of John J. Keane, Educator 
and Archbishop 1839-1918. By Pat- 
RICK HENRY AHERN. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1955. ix, 396 pp. $6.50. 


As the founding rector of the Catho- 
lic University of America, Bishop 
John J. Keane deserves listing among 
the great educational statesmen of the 
post-Civil War generation. With this 
phase of the Bishop’s career the writer 
of this biography, the Reverend Pat- 
rick H. Ahern, dealt monographically 
in The Catholic University of America, 
The Rectorship of John J. Keane 
(Washington, 1948). Now in a full- 
length life, Father Ahern vividly por- 
trays Keane’s role in the powerful 
drive of the late nineteenth century 
to create a more harmonious relation- 
ship in theory and fact between the 
Church’s historic conception of her 
divine mission and the essentially new, 
if not necessarily hostile, environment 
of democratic America. Alongside 
James Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore 
and Archbishop John Ireland of St. 
Paul, the other members of the “liberal 
triumvirate,” Keane directed the so- 
called Americanist crusade. In_ its 
course he was deprived of his rector- 
ship and for a time stripped of the 
powers and emoluments of his episcopal 
office, his orthodoxy being constantly 
suspect, but wrongly and unjustly, 
Ahern concludes, after an exhaustive 
study of copious manuscript and other 
rich materials now available to stu- 
dents of American Catholic history. 


In a sense a commentary on ecclesi- 
astical politics in worldwide Catholi- 
cism, Father Ahern’s book is more 
truly the history of a selfless, forth- 
right and withal charming personality. 
Content to live in “frugal comfort,” 
as assistant pastor of St. Patrick’s par- 
ish in Washington, D. C., as bishop 
of Richmond and during all the days 
of his priestly life thereafter—save 
only when he himself was an “object 
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of charity” in exile at Rome (1896- 
1899)—Keane expended his income 
from salaries and gifts on poor and 
needy persons of his acquaintance. 
In his pre-rector days he took an 
active part in the work of the Catho- 
lic temperance, benevolent and young 
men’s societies, wrote the deservedly 
influential Pastoral Letter of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, and 
helped prepare memorials to the 
Holy See regarding the Knights of 
Labor and the “German Question,” 
besides participating in the negotia- 
tions leading to the establishment of 
the Catholic University of America. 
Made rector of the new institution, 
Keane lectured widely in its behalf, 
preaching an ideal Americanism in 
which “right” would triumph over 
“might,” wealth and sectarian hate. 
“To be faithful to our faith,” he stated 
in defense of Catholic participation 
in the World’s Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago during the Columbian Ex- 
position, “it is not necessary to be 
in a state of war with those whose 
faith is different from ours.” Catho- 
lics of more cautious Jisposition on 
both sides of the Atlantic thought 
otherwise, discerning neo-Pelagian 
tendencies in his teachings, which they 
exploited, if they did not deliberately 
misrepresent, in order to bring him 
into disfavor with Rome. Yet the de- 
posed rector of his own free will spent 
several months each year begging 
money for the University! As if to 
compensate him for the loss of the 
rectorship, the Pope designated him 
Archbishop of Dubuque, but the ap- 
pointment failed to restore his old 
usefulness and influence. 


Notwithstanding the frankness and 
thoroughness displayed on almost 
every page of this book, it does not 
raise some pertinent questions posed 
by known facts in Keane’s career. Did 
Keane see in the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, as did Cardinal Gibbons and 
a few other religious leaders, an op- 
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portunity to lay the groundwork for 
desperately needed social reforms? 
Did Keane formulate, as some of his 
speeches suggest, a new, progressive 
theory of denominational co-operation ? 
Did he with Washington Gladden and 
others pioneer the modern Inter-Faith 
movement as represented by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews? Did Keane visualize for his 
church a leading, an equal or a subor- 
dinate (as his enemies alleged) place 
in Catholic-Protestant relationships? 
Answers to these queries would have 
added to the general interest of Father 
Ahern’s illuminating biography and 
given it a more definitive character. 

Aaron I. ABELL 
University of Notre Dame 





Robert Grosseteste, Scholar and 
Bishop. Essays in Commemoration 
of the Seventh Centenary of his 
Death. Ed. by D. A. Callus with 
Intro. by Str Maurice PowIcke. 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 
1955. 263 p. $6.75. 


This valuable volume consists of a 
number of essays by Oxford and Lin- 
coln scholars, in honor of that 
most famous of all Lincoln 
scholars, Robert Grosseteste, upon 
the  seven-hundredth annuiversary 
of his death (1953). The essays cover 
Grosseteste’s dual role of scholar and 
churchman, in both of which he achiev- 
ed preeminence. The names of estab- 
lished scholars will be recognized 
among the contributors to this vol- 
ume: Powicke, Callus, Smalley, Crom- 
bie, Hunt, Srawley, Pantin, Major, 
Kemp, and Hill. These essays serve 
both to justify and to confirm the 
truth of Professor Powicke’s state- 
ment that “Grosseteste is really coming 
to his own in our time, as the true 
significance of his work as a scholar, 
notably in the history of scientific 
method. and as a churchman, is re- 
vealed.” 

The lowliness of Grosseteste’s birth 
accounts for the obscurity of his early 
years. He was probably trained in the 
arts at Oxford, in theology at Paris, 
held the office of regent-master at the 
former university and was its first 





chancellor. His associations with Ox- 
ford and with his predecessor at Lin- 
coln facilitated his election to that see 
in 1235. At the age of sixty-five when 
most men are content to terminate their 
careers, he entered upon a full eigh- 
teen years of extremely ;-tive and 
fruitful labor as the bishop of England’s 
largest diocese. 


Grosseteste is best known for his 
scholarly writings. These fall roughly 
into two groups: his commentaries 
on Aristotle and on the Bible, together 
with other original treatises which he 
produced prior to his accession to Lin- 
coln; those after 1235 which consist 
primarily of translations from the 
Greek and Hebrew with accompany- 
ing notulae. Of his philosophical works 
most significant is his commentary on 
Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics; of his 
biblical glosses, those on the Creation. 
The marginalia with which the vol- 
umes of his library abound bear addi- 
tional witness to his originality and 
the depth of his learning, while he 
demonstrated his versatility in a long 
series of treatises on subjects as diverse 
as an analysis of the liberal arts and 
the management of the household and 
estates of the Countess of Lincoln. 
To the growth of ideas his commen- 
taries on mathematics and optics are 
especially noteworthy. Professor Crom- 
bie calls him the“original architect of 
the Gregorian Calendar” and considers 
him the “first Western writer to go 
systematically into the problem of the 
role of experiment in scientific in- 
quiry.” 

But in Grosseteste’s opinion all this 
was important only if it furthered the 
work of God. To pursue learning for 
reasons of material gain he denounced 
as a perversion of scholarship. Su- 
premelv concerned with the salvation 
of souls, he was convinced that this 
could he best accomplished through 
the sermons of a god-fearing clergv. 
His high regard for preaching and 
saintly living largely explains his in- 
terest in and use of the mendicants. 
His concern about the character of 
his priests explains likewise his in- 
transigence on the issue of provisions. 
He would accept no presentee, whether 
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from lay patron or pope, whom he 
considered unequal to the job. Not 
that he opposed the principle of papal 
provision. Actually an unqualified 
papalist, he insisted only that the men 
presented be good men. Though at 
times critical of papal actions, he had 
the profoundest respect for the papacy. 
Herein he differs sharply from his 
later admirer Wyclyf, although had 
Wyclyf attained the rank of bishop, 
he might well have proved a second 
Grosseteste. From his frequent dis- 
putes, whether with chapter, king, or 
pope, over the exercise of rights which 
he considered essential to the proper 
discharge of his spiritual duties, 
Grosseteste emerged consistently the 
victor, so forceful was his logic, so 
high his repute for Christian zeal. 
As one cardinal remonstrated with 
Pope Innocent IV who was minded 
to discipline the stubborn bishop for 
his refusal to provide the pope’s 
nephew with a prebend in Lincoln: 
“You must do nothing. We cannot 
condemn him. He is a catholic and 
a holy man, and a better man than 
we are.” 

JoserpH H. DanMus 
Pennsylvania State University 





The Restoration of Charles II 1658- 
1660. By Goprrey Davies. San 
Marino: The Huntington Library, 
1955. 383 pp. $7.00. 


This book was written to redeem a 
promise to Sir Charles Firth and to 
fill a long standing gap in the histori- 
ography of seventeenth-century Eng- 
land. Firth and Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner years ago covered the period 
down to Cromwell’s death in 1658, but 
until this publication no acceptable 
study of the hectic and confused but 
critical close of the Interregnum ex- 
isted. This neglect has now been hand- 
somely remedied. It should be stressed 
that the conception and scale of this 
work are essentially those of the au- 
thor’s predecessors. It is political his- 
tory written in considerable detail but 
with rigorous exclusion of all matters 
which do not contribute to the pace 
of the political narrative. It goes al- 
most without saying that social, ec- 


onomic, and intellectual history are 
omitted. Even within the confines of 
political history foreign affairs are 
given rather brief treatment and 
colonial affairs are ignored. One re- 
spect in which the author does depart 
from the older pattern is in the greater 
attention given to tract literature as 
representative of public or partisan 
opinion, though little attempt at in- 
tellectual analysis is made. 

Probably the key theme which 
emerges from the volume is the monu- 
mental shortsightedness and blunder- 
ing statecraft of the Army and the re- 
publicans which led both of these rivals 
to ultimate destruction. Bereft of lead- 
ership, decayed in morale, bankrupt in 
political vision, the Army sought only 
the perpetuation of its favored position 
as an estate of the realm. Faced with 
opposition, it repeatedly fell back on a 
policy of “overturning’—a policy 
begun before Oliver’s funeral and con- 
cluded only with Lambert’s last pa- 
thetic stand. The story of the republi- 
cans is more on the proportions cf 
classic tragedy. Brilliant in ideas, in 
political maneuvering, and in parlia- 
mentary debate, the republican lead- 
ers triumphed over the Protectorate 
only to quarrel among themselves and 
with their military associates. Only 
Vane among them saw the political 
necessity of an alliance with the Army; 
the others indulged in an overt and 
fatal antimilitarism. Thus, one closes 
this book with a fresh realization of 
how slight was the role of the Cava- 
liers in effecting the Restoration and 
with an enhanced appreciation of the 
stature of Oliver. No one will quarrel 
with Godfrey Davies’ conclusion that 
“whether viewed as a commander in 
chief or as a ruler he appears a colossus 
beside his successors.” (p. 362). 

Equally interesting in this mass of 
evidence are the signs of the decline 
of religious enthusiasm and zeal for 
reformation. This “mundane spirit” is 
displayed repeatedly—in parliament, 
in the Council of State, even in Scot- 
land. Yet one should not forget that 
study of the sects discloses that frenzy, 
desperation, and heightened escha- 
tological excitement were equally au- 
thentic notes of these months. All this 
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serves as background to the judgment, 
made explicit in the “Epilogue,” that 
Puritanism by its rigors alienated 
masses of Englishmen and thus helped 
to make the Restoration inevitable, 
politically and intellectually. 

Church historians will regret that 
the author was unable to discuss the 
ecclesiastical side of politics more 
thoroughly. Reference is made to the 
moves of the religious parties, but 
their internal history, their principles 
and motivations, are not analyzed. 
Fuller treatment of John Owen, for 
instance, would have been most wel- 
come. And it is particularly disappoint- 
ing that the study’s limits did not per- 
mit the author to use his mastery of 
the tract literature in an analysis of the 
tangled politics of the left-wing sects. 
But no one planning to work in these 
years can afford to be without this 
book. 

J. F. Maciear 


University of Minnesota (Duluth) 





Saint Dunstan of Canterbury: A 
Study of Monastic Reform in the 
Tenth Century. By ELEANOR SHIP- 
LEY Duckett. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1955. 249 pp., $4.00. 


The two aims of this book as stated 
in the foreword by the author are: 
first, “to describe the life and work of 
Saint Dunstan, in connection with his 
colleagues and against the background 
of his world” and second, “to give a 
general picture of monastic reform in 
the tenth century, not only in England, 
where Saint Dunstan led this move- 
ment, but on the Continent.” In the 
course of the work she shows not only 
that a common motive of restoration 
underlay the movements in both places 
but also that there were direct links be- 
tween what was undertaken in Eng- 
land and the continental movements 
stemming from Cluny on the one hand 
and Lotharingia on the other. Con- 
trary to her intention, she leaves the 
reader wondering to what degree 
Saint Dunstan actively “led” this 
movement and to what extent it waz 
the work of such colleagues as Aethel- 
wold, Bishop of Winchester, and Os- 





wald, Archbishop of York, whose ac- 
tivities she describes in considerable 
detail. 


As a biographer of Saint Dunstan 
she is, of course, obviously handicapped 
by a lack of material from that early 
time bearing directly upon his life and 
must therefore rely heavily upon 
sources which shed light upon the age 
but not the man. The book contains a 
wealth of such detailed material and 
at times almost becomes an encyclo- 
pedia of the Anglo Saxon era, making 
it difficult for the reader to follow 
the narrative. 


The author is primarily concerned, 
of course, with the religious aspect of 
tenth century England, but because of 
the court connections and civil duties 
of religious leaders in that age in- 
cludes extensive information about po- 
litical affairs as well. She has obviously 
consulted a wide range of sources and, 
in discussing item by item the restora- 
tion of the monasteries during the 
reign of Edgar, weaves in a great deal 
of local history. Descriptions of the 
tenth century appearance of such ca- 
thedrals as Ely, Winchester, and Can- 
terbury as well as the stories of their 
founding are included. Occasionally, in 
this connection, legendary material, 
properly so labelled, is introduced to 
add flavor. 


Although the progress of reform in 
England is traced primarily through 
the histories of individual monks and 
monasteries won in varying degrees to 
the cause, the trend of the tenth cen- 
tury can be found also in a document 
entitled “The Monastic Agreement of 
the Monks and Nuns of the English 
Nation,” designed to serve as a guide 
in England to Benedictine reform, to 
which a chapter is devoted. 

If at times the book seems to want 
for a pattern to draw together the 
wealth of detail, this can be explained 
perhaps in part by the nature of the 
age, which was one of diversity and 
turmoil following invasion and de- 
struction with a few great spirits like 
Dunstan and his associates seeking 
to restore a semblance of order. 

MELvyn E. Pratt 
College of San Mateo. 
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The Prophetic Faith of our Fathers: 
The Historical Development of 
Prophetic Interpretation, by LERoy 
Epwin Froom. Vol. IV—New 
World Recovery and Consumma- 
tion of Prophetic Interpretation. 
Review and Herald, Washington 
D. C., 1955. 1295 pp. 


The author’s primary concern is 
with the development of the distinct- 
ive theology of the 7th Day Advent- 
ists. 

The prophetic faith of which he 
writes is based on the belief that the 
Bible, and particularly Daniel and 
Revelation, sets forth distinct stages in 
the history of mankind, culminating in 
the second and premillennial advent 
of Jesus Christ. 

In the fourth and final volume of 
his monumental work the author traces 
the development of this prophetic faith 
in the 19th century, especially in 
America, down to 1875, when the main 
doctrines of his denomination had as- 
sumed their present form. 

The French Revolution, followed 
by the Napoleonic era, stimulated new 
interest in Biblical prophecy among 
eminent figures of the leading Protest- 
ant bodies in both Europe and Amer- 
ica. There came to be widespread 
agreement that the 2300 year-days of 
Daniel 8 would end in 1843 or short- 
ly thereafter. Meanwhile a cleavage 
had appeared in the rank of the mil- 
lennialists. Postmillennialism with its 
long period of gradual improvement 
and world conversion before the ad- 
vent had become the popular Protest- 
ant theory. Premillennialism included 
the “literalists,’ from whom modern 
“futurism” and dispensationalism have 
sprung, and the Millerites, from whom 
the 7th Day Adventists were ultimately 
to develop. 

The Millerite movement, holding 
that Jesus would come sometime dur- 
ing the Jewish year, ending at sunset, 
April 18, 1844, “made a greater im- 
press upon the consciousness of the 
American population within the short 
space of 13 years,” Professor Froom 
holds, “than any other religious move- 
ment in the annals of the nation.” It 


may be so. But when Christ failed to 
return either during this year or on 
the new date, October 22, 1844, set 
by Miller’s associates, multitudes were 
disillusioned, the movement as a whole 
disintegrated, and the “prophetic in- 
terpretation” of history was widely 
discredited. 

Out of the ashes rose the 7th Day 
Adventist movement, characterized 
by three key teachings, which developed 
independently but were soon accepted 
as integrally related. First was the 
rapturous realization that it was the 
heavenly sanctuary whose cleansing 
began on October 22, 1844, and not 
the earthly sanctuary. Henceforth 
there was to be no more date setting, 
but when the cleansing of the heavenly 
sanctuary was completed, and that 
could be anticipated at an early date, 
Christ would return to earth. Second 
came the acceptance and observance 
of the 7th day as required by the 
commandment of God, and third, the 
conviction that the “Spirit of Proph- 
ecy,” promised to the “remnant” por- 
tion of thé Church before the end, 
had been manifested in the person of 
Elfen Harmon (Mrs. Ellen Harmon 
White). 

This in bare outline is the story 
told in elaborate detail and with a 
wealth of documentation for which 
every student of the prophetic move- 
ment will be deeply grateful. One 
could wish that the development of 
other phases of the premillennial faith 
had been traced with equal care, but 
for that, says the author, another vol- 
ume would be required, and for him 
“The Prophetic Faith of our Fathers” 
has found its completion in 7th Day 
Adventism. 

Dr. Froom enables us to relate the 
faith of the 7th Day Adventists to 
the prophetic movement as a whole 
and to other phases of the contem- 
porary scene. He gives little space, 
however, to the opponents of the 
“prophetic faith’ (post-millennialism 
is the whipping boy), and he does 
not recognize the rise of a Biblical 
scholarship that would challenge the 
fundamental assumptions on which the 
prophetic interpretation of Scripture 
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is based. Perhaps that is more than 
we have a right to expect. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. 





The Origin of the Gospel of Mark. 
By Harotp A. Guy. New York: 
Harper, 1955. 176 pp. $2.50. 


Modern study of the earliest gospel 
has suggested first that its author was 
merely a compiler of the oral tradi- 
tions which had come down to him or, 
more recently, that he was a subtle 
theologian using tradition in the inter- 
est of symbolism. Guy’s book tries to 
make use of both interpretations. After 
a useful sketch of earlier work (in 
which one misses Lohmeyer’s and 
Branscomb’s commentaries, as well as 
F. C. Grant’s The Earliest Gospel and 
J. Weiss’s older Das Glteste Evan- 
gelium), Guy turns to argue that cer- 
tain “asides” in Mark can best be ex- 
plained as (originally) oral comments 
of a narrator (2:10, 28; 3:30; 7:19; 
9:1, 12, 41, 50b; 10:15, 31, 40b, 45; 
12:9-11; 13:10, 30, 33, 37; 14:9, 49b, 
62b; 16:4b, 8). He explains grammati- 
cal irregularity, parentheses, repeti- 
tions, colloquialisms, and mistakes as 
characteristic of speech rather than 
writing. Next, “when the oral ac- 
count was written down, these traits 
were retained, so well did the scribe 
adopt his teacher’s language and ex- 
pression” (p. 119). 

The question of the gospel’s arrange- 
ment remains, however, and Guy, evi- 
dently unpersuaded by the arguments 
of Austin Farrer, suggests that the 
individual episodes in the gospel were 
written on separate sheets of papyrus, 
mostly containing about 600 Greek 
letters and varying in size from 4 x 3 
inches to 7 x 5. The present arrange- 
ment of Mark is a tentative one based 
by an editor on the papyrus sheets left 
by the transcriber-pupil of an early 
teacher-preacher. The editor also in- 
serted material from other sources 
(3:14-19, 4:3-34, 6:17-29, 7 :1-23, and 
the apocalyptic teaching in 13), and 
added summaries and connecting links. 
(The Passion Narrative was probably 
already a connected whole.) 

This theory, as Guy says, may ex- 





plain the repetitions and doublets in 
Mark, the abrupt beginning, and the 
abrupt end. It is reminiscent of Bult- 
mann’s partition-theory concerning the 
Fourth Gospel. And of course it is 
equally difficult to prove, though 
some of the considerations brought 
forward by C. C. McCown in his im- 
portant article, “Codex and Roll in 
the New Testament,” Harv. Theol. 
Rev. 34 (1941), 219ff., in support of 
partition theories in relation to John 
are equally valid here. And amid all 
the explanations now being given of 
the origin of the gospel of Mark, Guy’s 
stands out as more persuasive than 
most. 

Rosert M. GRANT 
University of Chicago. 





The Age of the Reformation, by E. 
Harris Harpison, Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 
1955, 145 pages, $1.25. 

The publication in this country, 
within the last three years, of the 
third general history of the Reforma- 
tion, is effective testimony of the ris- 
ing interest in that period. One of 
the hardest tasks of historical scholar- 
ship is to synthesize in brief form the 
detailed scholarship of several pre- 
vious generations, and to do so in a 
way which the uninitiated can under- 
stand and even enjoy; Professor 
Harbison has been highly successful 
in meeting this challenge. 

The book is divided into three 
chapters. The first of these, “The 
European World about 1500” is a 
model summary, brilliantly executed ; 
the second, “The Religious Upheaval”, 
deals in straightforward fashion with 
the Reformation itself. It is in his 
last chapter, “The Struggle for 
Power”, covering the second half of 
the sixteenth century, that Professor 
Harbison has faced his most difficult 
organisational task, a task which he 
has dealt with in two ways. The 
“Crucial 50ties” are taken up sepa- 
rately by country; for the rest of the 
century, the histories of Spain, France, 
the Netherlands and England are in- 
dividually traced. A brief and sugges- 
tive section on the “Mind of the Six- 
teenth Century” concludes the book. 
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Many examples might be given of 
the reflection of recent scholarship 
in these pages. The stress on the Ref- 
ormation as a “unique” movement, 
having as its origin Luther’s religious 
experience, is indicative of the mood 
of present day Reformation research. 
The expansive treatment of the Ana- 
baptists reflects the present interest 
in the development of religious rad- 
icalism. However, the book is not 
primarily centered about the religious 
development of the period. The Ref- 
ormation is viewed more as a broad 
reorganization of economic, political 
and religious life. While the choice of 
such a broad canvas is fully justified, 
limitations of space have involved the 
sacrifice of certain aspects of the re- 
ligious picture. Thus Bucer, whose 
importance new research has con- 
stantly augmented, hardly enters into 
the picture. This may well be the 
reason for our failing to get a feeling 
of the developing character of Calvin’s 
political and religious thought. An 
account of the internal developments 
in Geneva, the climax of which seems 
very much a part of the “Crucial 
50ties” had to be omitted. Nor do we 
get an insight into the importance of 
the Conciliar tradition or the nature of 
popular piety. 


All this is not meant to be a serious 
criticism of the book; it is meant to 
indicate in what areas, perhaps quite 
rightly, the weight of the work lies: 
the book is primarily concerned with 
the interplay between Churches, States 
and classes. While there are some 
stimulating analytical sections in the 
book, it is, in conformity with the 
aim of the series in which it appears, 
a narrative stressing that “compre- 
hensiveness” which Professor Harbi- 
son extols in his preface. There is no 
doubt that his readers will get a sense 
of the complex interplay of factors 
which enter into a historical situation, 
but beyond this, they will also get 
from this book the enjoyment and 
satisfaction of reading good history. 


GeEorGE L. Mosse 


University of Wisconsin 


Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An Essay 
in American Religious Sociology. 
By Wirt Herserc. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1955. 
320 pp. $4.00. 


The thesis of this sociological inter- 
pretation of the present religious sit- 
uation in America is essentially that 
this “land of immigrants” has become 
the “triple melting pot,” restructured 
in three great communities with re- 
ligious labels. This transformation has 
been greatly furthered by what Her- 
berg calls “the dialectic of third gen- 
eration interest.” The third generation 
(coming into its own with the cessa- 
tion of mass immigration) tries to re- 
cover its heritage as a context of self- 
identification, but finding it “un- 
American” to appropriate the grand- 
father’s culture, appropriates his re- 
ligion. The ancestral religion has been 
subtly transformed, however, so that 
it is not uncongenial to the “American 
Way of Life,” which is the operative 
faith of the majority of Americans. 
Therefore American religious institu- 
tions flourish even as America be- 
comes more secularized. 

Though primarily sociological, the 
work has three historical chapters, 
each briefly dealing with the history 
of one of America’s three faiths. Bas- 
ed on secondary sources, and not 
without some errors (e.g., a minimiz- 
ing of the struggles for religious liber- 
ty, misstatements about the Great 
Awakenings), these chapters compress 
into a hundred pages an interpretative 
introduction to religion in the United 
States. The historian who is especially 
concerned with the last hundred years 
of American Protestantism will find 
Herberg’s contribution suggestive, 
for it dramatizes one of the important 
topics in recent religious history—the 
role of the immigrant. An index and 
many useful bibliographical sugges- 
tions complete this provocative and 
stimulating study. 


Rosert T. Hanpy 
Union Theological Seminary 





John Zizka and the Hussite Revo- 
lution. By FREDERICK G, HEYMANN. 
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Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1955. 521 pages. $9.00. 


This scholarly study is based on or- 
iginal sources, particularly the con- 
temporary work of Lawrence of Brez- 
ova and the fifteenth century so-called 
Very Pretty Chronicle, a document 
translated by the author and prefacing 
the work. He also makes a comprehen- 
sive use of secondary sources. Since 
the subject is practically unknown as 
far as English historical literature is 
concerned, it makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the still meagre literature de- 
voted to the Czech Reformation. Of 
the various modern Czech schools of 
historians, the author definitely sides 
with the liberal and Protestant-orient- 
ed writers, such as Krofta, Barto§, 
and Odlozilik, as against the views 
of the liberal Catholic Pekar, although 
he remains independent of them all in 
his judgment. The study covers the 
period from 1378, when the first men- 
tion of Zizka appears in the sources, 
to 1434, the defeat of the Taborite and 
Orebite armies at the battle of Lipany, 
although in a brief survey he brings 
the discussion down to modern times. 
Dr. Heymann’s study constitutes an 
authoritative treatment of this aspect 
of the Czech Reformation, and as such 
is a contribution for which historians 
will be grateful to him. 


Perhaps the most startling, if not 
controversial, of his conclusions is his 
judgment that “the Bohemian Refor- 
mation was not, like Waldensianism 
or Lollardism, a ‘forerunner’ of the 
later Reformation but an integral part 
of it, its first and by no means least 
important phase. In other words, the 
birth of Protestantism as a movement 
of decisive importance for the shaping 
of modern, Western man did not or- 
iginally take place in Germany at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century but 
a hundred years earlier in Bohemia” 
(p. 475; cf. also p. 163, footnote 26). 
I may remark that this judgment is 
corroborated by some Czech historians, 
particularly F. M. Barto’. But to 
prove the case it is essential that more 
direct evidence be advanced. Particu- 
larly it would be necessary to present 
Hus’ teaching much more extensively 





and to study the history and teaching 
of the Unitas Fratrum Bohemicorum. 


One rejoices at the excellent typo- 
graphical aspect of the book, par- 
ticularly at the almost perfect use of 
diacritical marks in connection with 
the Czech proper names, book titles, 
or quotations. For that reason it is 
doubly puzzling that in some instances 
the author has failed to observe cor- 
rect Czech usage in referring to cer- 
tain persons. This is especially true of 
Lawrence of “Brezova.” The latter 
word designates the village from which 
Lawrence came, and cannot be used as 
a substitute for Lawrence’s given 
name, particularly as the name of the 
village is of the feminine, rather than 
the masculine, gender. The same ap- 
plies to Wenceslas of Duba, to whom 
the author refers by the latter desig- 
nation despite the fact that it is of the 
feminine gender. Nicholas of Hus also 
should be designated by his given 
name. Moreover, he came from Husi- 
nec; the shortened term “Hus” is ap- 
plied only to John Hus, who likewise 
came from Husinec. 


But these are very minor matters. 
Perhaps more important is the omis- 
sion of Peter of Cheléice (who is men- 
tioned only in retrospect, pp. 475, 483). 
He was the spiritual father of the 
Unitas Fratrum, and his teaching sup- 
plements and contrasts with the teach- 
ings of the Utraquists, the Taborites, 
and the extreme sects like the Beg- 
hards and Adamites. As such, it would 
have afforded the reader a conspectus 
of the total religious situation of the 
Czech Reformation. It is, of course, 
true that Peter did not actively enter 
into the events connected with Zizka, 
and that is undoubtedly the reason 
why the author left him out. 

In conclusion, however, I gladly 
bear testimony that the excellence of 
the work far outweighs any other con- 
siderations, and as such I most heartily 
recommend it. The Princeton Press 
should likewise be congratulated on 
the unusual care with which the format 
was prepared and on the beauty of the 
product which resulted. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


The Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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John Carroll of Baltimore. Founder 
of the American Catholic Hierarchy. 
By ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1955. Pp. ix, 338. $4.50. 


Over thirty years ago Edward F. 
Humphrey said of the family to which 
the subject of this biography belonged, 
“They had long fought the fight for 
religious freedom in Maryland, and 
their views were influential in deter- 
mining the final character of American 
religious liberty” [Nationalism and 
Religion in America, 1774-1789 (Bos- 
ton, 1924), p. 237]. The Carrolls had, 
indeed, fought for religious liberty, 
and with good reason, for they had 
experienced little of that precious right 
after the overthrow of the Calvert 
government in their native Maryland 
in the mid-seventeenth century. The 
future bishop, along with his brother 
Daniel and his famous cousin, Charles 
of Carrollton, were conspicuous, there- 
fore, during the revolutionary genera- 
tion for the service they rendered to 
the infant Republic in the establish- 
ment of religious liberty and its related 
freedoms. 

Mrs. Melville’s competence in the 
early national period was proven five 
years ago with her work on the founder 
of the first native Catholic religious 
sisterhood, Elizabeth Bayley Seton, 
1774-1821 (New York, 1951). She 
has now enriched our knowledge with 
another first class biography of Mother 
Seton’s more important contemporary, 
first Archbishop of Baltimore. There 
was a call for a work of this kind since 
the two-volume biography of Carroll 
by Peter Guilday, published in 1922, 
contained a considerable number of 
errors that needed to be corrected. 
Moreover, the printing of source 
materials in extenso in Guilday’s work, 
useful as they still are for the pro- 
fessional student, slow down the nar- 
rative and make a rather forbidding 
handicap for the general reader. 
Among the many fine qualities of Mrs. 
Melville’s style and method as a biog- 
rapher is her ability to rest her story 
entirely on the most authentic sources 
and at the same time never permit the 
sources to get in the reader’s way. 


Anyone interested in what the evidence 
is on any given point will find it 
abundantly displayed in the bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 289-293) and in the foot- 
notes (pp. 295-321), although it is to 
be regretted that the publisher chose 
to place the latter at the back of the 
book instead of at the bottom of the 
individual pages where they belong. 


It is never an easy thing for a 
biographer to strike exactly the right 
balance in attempting to portray and 
fill in the background of the period 
in which his subject lived. In this 
respect Mrs. Melville has come very 
close to it, for aside from wishing a 
bit more here and there on conditions 
in Europe as they affected the Church 
there which, in turn, played a part in 
Carroll’s own government of the 
Church in this country, one could not 
ask for more by way of an enlightened 
understanding of the principal move- 
ments that were astir in America from 
1735—the year of Carroll’s birth—to 
1815 when the archbishop closed his 
long and honorable life a year after the 
restoration of peace between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain. 

Mrs. Melville sincerely admires 
Carroll, and yet she does not permit 
her partiality to get out of hand. It 
would be difficult, I think, for any 
reader, of whatever religious persua- 
sion, to withhold admiration for the 
splendid qualities which Carroll dis- 
played in the conduct of his difficult 
post. High intelligence, steadfast 
loyalty to principle, common. sense, 
and good judgment were part of his 
natural endowment and he employed 
them to the best advantage in the 
many delicate problems with which he 
was confronted as he sought to shep- 
herd his little flock of around 30,000 
Catholics through the shoals of the 
new found American liberty. It was 
not a task that was executed with 
complete perfection, or without heart- 
ache, disappointment, ves, even treach- 
erv within the fold, all of which is told 
with commendable honesty in Mrs. 
Melville’s pages. But the point is that 
substantially it was done, and much 
of it with notable success. By the time 
Carroll died in 1815 if there was not 
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universal peace on the American 
Catholic scene there was at least a 
body of law, ecclesiastical regulation, 
and precedent to guide his successors. 
If the archbishop had been less a 
Catholic it might have spelled spiritual 
disaster for the Church he headed; 
if he had been less an American it 
would have seriously crippled those 
who were compelled to follow after 
him in ruling a religious group viewed 
with suspicion by most of their fellow 
countrymen. Carroll’s triumph—and 
his historical importance—lies in good 
measure in the fact that he was both 
to a superlative degree: a Catholic in 
whom the Holy See came to repose 
the deepest confidence; an American 
whom his fellow citizens of other 





faiths felt proud to honor. This is 
what makes a reading of Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s book not only a pleasure but 
an enlightening experience to those 
of us who, 140 years after Carroll’s 
death, would learn how a great 
churchman and a great statesman met 
the challenge of his time. 

The format of the book is attractive 
and pleasing, the sixteen-page index 
enhances its usefulness, and the proof- 
reading has been well done. The re- 
viewer noticed only one or two errors, 
for example, for ‘United States 
Archives’ read ‘National Archives’ 

. 289), and for ‘Nernetta’ read 
‘Bernetta’ (p. 292). 

Joun Tracy ELLis 
The Catholic University of America 
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IN MEMORIAM 
By Joun T. McNEILL 


GEORGE WARREN RICHARDS 
1869-1955 


George Warren Richards, who died 
June 11, 1955, lived a long and excep- 
tionally active life in which the prac- 
tical churchman was perhaps better 
known than the historian. Descended 
from a German family with both Re- 
formed and Lutheran connections, he 
spent three years in the Lutheran 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, but finished his course at 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster. Graduating there in 1887, he 
went on to the adjacent Reformed 
Theological Seminary where he com- 
pleted his theological training in 1890. 
He then entered on the pastoral min- 
istry at Allentown. By 1898, when 
the professorship of Church History in 
the Lancaster Seminary was vacant, he 
was elected by his church to this post. 
He had already won distinction as a 
writer for religious periodicals, pro- 
ducing articles that exhibited his high 
talent for historical subject. Studies in 
Berlin and Erlangen helped him to 
prepare for his teaching in the semi- 
nary, which began in October 1899 and 
continued for forty years. In 1921 he 
became President of the school, and he 
served with distinction in this office 
until his retirement in 1939. For 
many years he was an active member 
of the American Society of Church 
History. His papers before the So- 
ciety were mainly on phases of the 
Mercersburg theology, of which he 
was an early and well informed inter- 
preter. The first of these was deliv- 
ered in the meeting of 1910. After 
years of experience in the work of the 
Ecumenical Movement he returned 


with fresh appreciation to this theme, 
as his articles in Church History IX 
(1940) and XX (1951) attest. His 
interest in Barth and Barthianism is 
reflected in his article, “Was Troeltsch 
Right?” (III, 1933), and especially in 
his book, Beyond Fundamentalism and 
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Modernism (1934). His other books 
include Studies in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism (1913) and Creative Contro- 
versies in Christianity (1938). He also 
translated a number of books by Barth, 
with whom he was on friendly terms. 
Theologically his relation to Barth 
was that of an admirer, but not of a 
disciple. A number of his articles pub- 
lished in The Reformed Church Re- 
view were of historical content. 

Dr. Richards included in his many 
activities extraordinary services to the 
Ecumenical Movement. He made, in 
all, seventeen trips to Europe. He was 
President of The World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches (1933), and par- 
ticipated in the historic ecumenical 
meetings of Stockholm, Lausanne, Ed- 
inburgh, and Oxford. He may be said 
to have led his denomination in its 
union with the Evangelical Synod of 
North America, and he was appro- 
priately chosen as the first President 
of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church (1934). His writings on prac- 
tical issues are replete with evidence 
of his wide historical knowledge. In 
the outreach of his churchmanship, Dr. 
Richards was a true successor of 
Philip Schaff, through whose initiative 
the Society of Church History was 
founded. 

Rogpert Hastines NICHOLS 

The death on July 18, 1955, of Rob- 
ert Hastings Nichols has removed one 
of the leading members of the Society 
of Church History. Dr. Nichols was 
President of the Society in 1920 and 
served for twenty-nine years as its 
honored Treasurer. He was born in 
Rochester, New York, October 2, 
1873, and took a B.A. degree with 
distinction at Yale in 1894. Two years 
later he received at Yale the degree 
of Ph.D. in the field of English Lit- 
erature. Having spent two years in the 
teaching of English he entered the 
theological course in Auburn Sem- 
inary. He spent his middle year in 
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theology in Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, and returned to complete the 
work in Auburn, 1901. For nine years 
he served in pastorates of the Presby- 
terian Church, in Unadilla, New York, 
and South Orange, New Jersey. 

In 1910 Dr. Nichols began his teach- 
ing career in Auburn as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Church History and was pro- 
moted to a full professorship in 1914. 
He later became Secretary of the Au- 
burn faculty and Secretary of the Com- 
mission of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly on the Revision of the Book 
of Common Worship. He was Stated 
Clerk of the Synod of New York for 
twenty-nine years. He helped to found 
and to edit the Presbyterian Tribune. 
His noteworthy services to the church 
include the framing, in cooperation 
with Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, of the 
Auburn Affirmation of 1924, a docu- 
ment of crucial importance in turning 
the tides against Fundamentalism and 
restoring peace to Presbyterianism. 

As a teacher he was much beloved, 
though held in awe because of his ex- 
acting standards. His text book, The 
Growth of the Christian Church, 1914 
(revised edition, 1941) has been used 
by generations of students. When Au- 
burn Seminary was removed to the 
Union Seminary campus (in 1939) 


Dr. Nichols became a valued member 
of the joint faculty and there even 
after his retirement in 1944 he con- 
tinued for some years to give special 
courses. 

In 1921 he received the degree of 
D.D. from George Washington Uni- 
versity. This Journal has profited by 
his services as Editor, in collaboration 
with Professor Matthew Spinka, for 
sixteen years. Articles that he con- 
tributed to Church History include: 
“The Plan of Union in New York” 
(Volume V, 1936); “The Influence 
of the American Environment on the 
Conception of the Church in American 
Protestantism” (IX, 1942) ; “Tercen- 
tenary of the Westminster Assembly” 
(XIII, 1944); and “The First 
Synod of New York” (XIV, 1945). 

A competent and resourceful scholar, 
Dr. Nichols was at the same time com- 
pletely unpretentious, and always gra- 
ciously serviceable to his colleagues and 
students. Through his wisdom and 
kindness he was to many a trusted 
friend. His stalwart figure and gra- 
cious smile will be well remembered 
for many years. Despite the handicap 
of growing deafness and the loss of a 
leg in his mid-seventies, his valiant 
spirit was never daunted and a visit 
with him was always a spiritual tonic. 








